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Which is 
your blind spotr 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone—and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day —topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 
On Art and Artists 


This volume gives a selection of Mr Huxley’s essays 
about literature, painting, architecture and music. It 
begins with thirteen essays dealing with problems of 
aesthetics and goes on to discuss the work of Chaucer, 
Ben Jonson, Swift, Baudelaire, Brueghel, Goya, El Greco, 
Christopher Wren and many others. There are essays on 
Indian water-colours and music, on Art and Religion, on 
puritanism in literature and on the absence of painters 
in the tropics. Learned, inquiring, challenging, written 
with all Mr Huxley’s independence of thought and 
elegance of style, this book gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity to travel with a many-minded writer as he explores 
the sources and fertile variety of the arts. 30s net 


PAUL WEST 
A Quality of Mercy 


This first novel, by the author of Byron and the Spoiler’s 
Art, reveals the destructive power inherent in disappoint- 
ment and undue devotion. The life of the ‘withdrawn 
Smeaton family disintegrates in a tragedy shown to be as 
profound as it is common. 15s net 


MORLEY TROMAN 
The Devil’s Dowry 


‘Sophisticated and funny ... very effective... Mr Troman 
has a vivid and untrammelled imagination and although 
he wears his learning lightly, he clearly knows a good 
deal about witchcraft, Satanic lore, and the medieval 
world in general.’-—GILLIAN TINDALL. 


“Infectious, macabre gaiety.’—HILARY SETON. 
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Introduction 


In future, the contents of this magazine must, by and large, speak for them- 
selves: that is to say, mindful of Cyril Connolly’s sobering recollection that 
the editorial ‘we’ in his Horizon Comments was usually followed by a string 
of clichés, there will be few further introductions. Such observations as The 
London Magazine has to make upon the art and issues of our time will come 
in the text proper. 

Nevertheless, certain things, at the outset of a new programme, need to be 
said. John Lehmann’s retirement from the editing of this magazine, which he 
refounded in 1954 after its beauty-sleep of exactly a century and a quarter 
(the original London Magazine, in which Hazlitt, Keats, De Quincey, Leigh 
Hunt published some of their most celebrated work, ran from 1820-1829), marks 
not so much the close of a literary period as the end of an unusually dis- 
tinguished editorial career. One could argue that the demise of Horizon and 
of Penguin New Writing in 1950 coincided much more exactly with a change 
in literary values, certainly in social attitudes and conditions. The left-wing 
idealism of the thirties under whose honourable, if battered, banner both these 
reviews were launched, had disintegrated in the threadbare bureaucracies of 
the Welfare State, the excitement of social revolution been deflated by 
fulfilment, as well as by the drab realities of post-war life. If, a decade later, 
we are not back where we started, it is because the world, even more violently 
than our view of it, has changed and been changed by an irreversible historical 
process. Yet no one could deny, I imagine, that a rusé, if honest cynicism, the 
result of whatever kind of experience, rather than political romanticism has 
characterized the arts, in almost all their forms, of the fifties. This is not neces- 
sarily a reason for gloom. Racial violence, the threat of nuclear warfare, the 
very uncertainty of human life, let alone on what terms and for whom, has, 
if anything, resulted in an increased rather than decreased awareness of what 
goes on around us. Anyone who visits what sub-editors like to call the ‘trouble 
spots’—and there are few places left that escape this category—will confirm 
that, for all the bitterness, wanton destruction, and human misery, they tend 
to be exciting places to live in. In our pressurized cruising cabins, momen- 
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FABER BOOKS 
Passing Time 


MICHEL BUTOR. The widely discussed novel by one of the 
avant garde of French fiction. ‘““Novel or anti-novel, Passing 
Time is an engrossing and masterly book, indeed a book 
which must be read by anyone interested in the art of fiction.” 
—THE TIMES. 21/- 


Solstices 


LOUIS MACNEICE. Mr MacNeice’s first volume of new 
poems for some years. Recommended by The Poetry Book 
Society. 12/6 


The White Goddess 


ROBERT GRAVES. For this paper-covered edition of his 
‘historical grammar of poetic myth’’ Mr Graves has further 
enlarged the text, and added a long postscript on how he came 
to write this prodigious and extraordinary book. 12/6 


Yeats: the Man &© the Masks 


RICHARD ELLMANN’s study of Yeats’s life and work is 
now available in a paper-covered edition. 12/6 


The Modulor 


LE CORBUSIER. A paper-covered edition of the book in 
which Le Corbusier sets forth the background, principles and 
application of his measure to the Human scale. With 16 
photographs and 85 drawings. 12/6 


A Subject 
of Scandal and Concern 


JOHN OSBORNE’s play, specially written for television and 
produced last Autumn, is about the last man to be imprisoned 
in this country for blasphemy. 5/6 
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_ tarily above or below the conflict, in the precarious safety of our own skins, 
_we look more tenderly at those things we may lose for ever. A dawning or a 
dying culture, which of us can honestly be sure? London changes around us 
_ every day, and who knows but that in the next ten years a capital will be 
. created, and a way of life to go with it, as dignified, elegant and pleasure- 
_ giving as any that has yet been experienced. Our dreams may be dangerous or 
commonplace, but whatever their outcome we can no longer vegetate in isola- 
_ tion. The sixties are unlikely to be painless; but what is quite certain is that 
_ they will not be dull. And which of us would not settle, at whatever cost in 
- nervous anxiety, for a febrile and creative, rather than a static society? This 
magazine, we hopé, will convey both the pressures and pleasures of our time 
as the arts reflect them. 
sf Words mean too much and too little, and in any case I set out to do some- 
' thing quite different, simply to pay some homage to John Lehmann who for 
twenty-five years has been among the outstanding editors of our time. Most 
editors have a decade that is particularly their own, and I suppose the New 
Writing period was more significant than the one that immediately followed 
it. That was scarcely John Lehmann’s fault. But had he not returned to editing 
after the closing-down of New Writing, four years later, at what seemed a par- 
ticularly dispiriting moment, many poets, prose writers and critics, now well 
known, would have had just that much longer to live out their creative isola- 
tion. There are few writers of consequence between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty-five who have not, at one time or another, had cause to be grateful 
for the encouragement, conscientious criticism and downright trouble-taking 
that were his hallmarks as an editor. To these, perhaps merely worthy-seeming 
qualities (and on that account all the rarer) he added a remarkable talent- 
divining flair, a dogged refusal to be taken in either by the smart or the phoney, 
a concerned interest in the literature and arts of the United States and of most 
European countries. He retires from the magazine he edited for eighty-six 
issues with good wishes, gratitude and great affection. 


In Forewords to the last two numbers John Lehmann has described his aims, 
his policies, and looked back on some of the changes in literary outlook that 
have taken place during the last seven years. What for the future? 

This has seemed the moment for a general change in the magazine’s image, 
if not altogether in its character. Accordingly, a certain face-lifting has taken 
place, including a general redesigning of layout, shape and cover. We wanted 
an image both contemporary and comprehensive, something that would en- 
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compass essays on abstract expressionists as well as, if need be, Shakespearean 
criticism. 

However, the major change in the magazine is simply this: up till now The 
London Magazine has been ‘a monthly review of literature’. Henceforth it will 
be a ‘review of the arts’, in which, in addition to the present range of subjects, 
features on painting, sculpture, music, films and theatre will regularly appear. 
John Whiting will be our main theatre writer, but we are open to contributors 
on each of the arts, as well as from our permanent team of critics. Generally 
speaking, we intend, in the book section as well, to go for the solid, over-all 
assessment rather than the glorified review. At the same time, with the co- 
operation of publishers in letting us have bound proofs, we mean to print 
individual notices as near as possible to the time of publication. 

There is a limit to what a monthly review devoted to the arts can con- 
veniently handle. What we hope to continue to do are those particular things 
that are outside the scope of Sunday and weekly papers. For instance, we shall 
have room for short stories and critical articles up to 10,000 words, if they are 
good enough. We shall print as much interesting poetry as we can get, in a 
context in which its importance will remain clear. A good poem should be 
greeted as an event, not as a mere space filler. In the main, though, the 
pleasure a magazine gives to its readers, as well as to its contributors, derives 
from its atmosphere, something as real as it is elusive and intangible. 

We shall aim to provide criticism of literature that is serious, lively, and 

free of jargon: in painting to challenge the values that boost, for commer- 
cial reasons, a commonplace but marketable ‘international style’, many of 
whose practitioners bear the same relation to art as do interior decorators or 
the masters of fashion houses. From time to time, we shall issue special num- 
bers, dealing with the arts of a particular country or on specific themes to do 
with architecture, the theatre, painting. 
é; Politics, in the narrower, professional sense, we shall leave to others. There 
is another sense in which they concern our every act, our every word. If one 
of the main criteria by which we shall accept or reject contributions will be 
whether they would, in our opinion, stand up to publication in hard covers 
five years later, we shall at the same time expect that the contents of The 
London Magazine over any period should show a true concern for the prin- 
ciples by which we live and ought to live. It is impossible to avoid implicit 
moral judgements and we shall not try. 

Gravity, then, but never solemnity. Astringency but not malice. And at 
all costs experiment, the hopefulness that the best, even most melancholy art, 
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_ always must generate, even in despite of itself. If we fail, it will not be through 
want of effort. 

A last word about immediate plans. We begin in this number a series ‘Develop- 
nents in Style’ in which, with or without text, we shall illustrate the works 
_ of contemporary painters, both English and otherwise, over a crucial period in 

modern art. Through a study of individual manners we shall cover the main 
ways in which the art of our time is evolving. In July we shall devote most of 
an issue to Painting 1961, following this, at quarterly intervals, with similar 
treatments of poetry, theatre and films. Much of the best critical writing today 
is done in specialist magazines for other specialists. Perhaps the best contribu- 
tion we could possibly make would be to create a change in emphasis, to dis- 
cuss the arts in terms of each other, in a way that would lessen the immediate 

.. separateness, even loneliness, of each kind of modern artist. 

‘Rising costs’, if not falling circulations, are the nightmare of most literary 
reviews. We are not indefinitely free of these worries, any more than are 
others, but we hope that by taking the gamble, by spending more on the pro- 
duction and contents of the magazine, we shall in turn be rewarded by more 


readers and more advertisers. It seems the one gamble really worth taking. 
ALAN ROSS 


The Spanish Civil War 


by HUGH THOMAS The Spanish Civil War was a struggle of 
passionateconcern toawhole generation, not 
merely in Spain but throughout the world. 
This is the first history of it in any language 
that can claim to be both comprehensive 
and objective. Many of the most important 
sources of information only became access- 
ible after 1945, since when no one has 
attempted to write a full history of the war 
until now. This book draws on those sources 
and on other intensive first-hand research 
to produce a detailed, balanced and mem- 
orable history of one of the great events of 
our time.’ 27th April, 752 pages 16 pages 
of plates, 42s 
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Three Poems 


CASTILIANE 


The GOLONDRINA is a sour hotel, 

Redeemed, like Creole architecture, 

By its ornate, wrought-iron balcony; 

A floral asterisk to grace a lecture 

On ‘Spanish Art in the Last Century’. 

And though its rusty quaintness is no cure 
Against the encroaching odours of the port, 

Its failing apertures inhale the sea; 

Besides, a wraith haunts there whom I know well, 
Having created her in noon’s despair. 


Frail Donna of another century, 

A grace of muslin, vineleaf and guitars, 

She comes at noon, guarded by black duennas 
To flute and bandol music from the bars, 
Above the flies, molasses, donkey carts, 
Above the clash of voices from the pier 

Of stevedores gambling over tepid beer, 

And stands as mute as old embroidery 

On an old-fashioned cushion of the heart. 


II 


Why should she hide against the dirty lace 
Which stirs so still, its drift is scarcely seen 
From the hot street? Why is that haunted face, 
Dim as an antique faun’s, fin-de-siecle style, 
Imprisoned in the grillwork’s leafless green 
Who can evoke Alhambras with a smile? 


Three Poems: Derek Walcott 
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Assailed by memory, desire stirs; 

Yet that white hand against a rose cheek sleeping 
That to the idler makes a subtle sign 

Becomes a pigeon from a dark coign sweeping 
As the coarse odour from the street defers 
Anticipation of dark cellared wine. 


Albums of lost Alhambras, swaying cypresses, 
Brooding, daggered Moors and fanfares from da Falla, 
A sable papa munching his moustache, 

The scented note, the fearful assignation : 

‘I must, I must go now .. .’, sighing, she sweeps 
Her jewelled laces up as bells 
‘Shatter the crystal park. The dark 

Duennas weep, 

They know the true necessity of that sleep 
That withers centuries or the virgin rose. 

Jesu Maria, what nonsense . . . I suppose... 


Il 


I stir to smell the male, malodorous sea. 

Another trance of mine is moving water. 

How would it end? A merchant claims the daughter, 
A man who hawks and profits in this heat, 

Jeering at poets with a goldtoothed curse. 

Girl, you were wise, whoever lived by verse? 

The future is in cheap enamel wares. 


Yet, Dona Maria, like a worn-out song 

That keeps a phrase of wisdom in our ears, 

Like the sad gaiety of a drunk guitar, 

Like the bright gardens which blind vendors sell, 
I watch your ancient, simple spirit where 

Its letters flake across the balcony 

From the facade of a third-rate hotel. 
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CADAVER ~* fa God kissing carrion’. 


The carcase focused in the traffic headlamps, 
Poor old dogsbody, hybrid leonine, 

In fact as gutless as a paper bag 

Seemed, skirting it, contemptuously supine. 


As if the mashed beast slept, with tail tucked under 
Apparently in comfort more than fear; 

Yet the prim silence, more sedate than sleep, 
Volleyed each passerby in unheard thunder, 
Though no samaritan doffed the conscious hat. 


By the next bend dogsbody was forgotten; 
Half-dead with sleep, the personal repose 
Weighed living eyelids down, kept the kids quiet, 
Their questions drying on a sticky breath. 


But not for old dogsbody, round whose nose 

Wise flies in metaphysical debate raised riot; 

Some hissed that old dogsbody could feign sleeping, 
Some flouted wolfish fangs to risk a proof; 

Fruitless debate. Buzz, buzz was never enough 

For any beast nor for its master’s weeping. 


* 
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SIMPLY PASSING THROUGH 


Travelling through counties framed in glass, 
And as in any gallery, homeless, we 

‘Yearn for such true lands of unlikeliness, 

Their ageless children running through the grass, 
Their lovers voiceless by a voiceless sea. 


‘Time, hurtling on, holds nature in a glaze, 

Fleeting, yet so proportionately caught 

That every frame outdistances its thought; 
Girlhood in early leaf, a freckled stream, 

Until my image, melting in its gaze, 

Faces the future like a troubled dream. 

That field of flowers surging to a wood, 

Those farms unravelling as on a reel, 

Why feel that had we found them earlier some good 
Could come out of a country change? We would 
Have spoiled such places too. We would, we would. ... 


TOM HOPKINSON | 
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The Boy | 
Who Went to Work 


‘.. and make sure that lazy hound Gideon turns up for work tomorrow !’ 

‘I don’t know, Danie. I’d rather leave it to him. If it isn’t safe for him to come, 
I’d rather he stayed away.’ 

‘Look,’ said Danie, his hand on the car door. ‘I know what I’m talking 
about. I know the way natives think. Let Gideon off tomorrow because he says 
it’s dangerous, and we'll never know where we are again. He'll be taking a 
day off every week because it’s “dangerous”. Now—do as I say! Make sure 
Gideon works tomorrow. Mind—I'll be asking about it as soon as I get back. ... 
Bye-bye for now—and don’t forget to lock everything up and bank the cash.’ 

Danie Claassens, off for a night into the veld to see the farmers from whom 
the little dairy got its supplies, climbed into his shooting-brake and was off. 
His wife watched him go. She knew he loved these trips in which, with his 
dirty corduroy shorts, his old slouch-hat and his gun stowed in the back, he 
felt himself a pioneer venturing into territory filled with unknown dangers. 

With luck he might bring back a guinea-fowl, though, since most of the 
farmers shot at sight anything which walked or crawled or flew over their 
land, such treats were becoming rarer. 


That night, as they were putting up the shutters, Mrs Claassens spoke to 
Gideon. 


‘I hope you'll manage to come to work tomorrow, Gideon. With the baas 
away I can’t possibly get by on my own.’ 

Gideon put down his work, as he always did to answer any question, and 
gazed at his mistress with concern. He was young, not more than twenty, 
lightly-built. He wore an old pair of his master’s slacks, rolled up round the 
ankles—not given, Claassens had charged him f.1 for them since ‘Natives never 
appreciate anything unless they pay you for it’. Outside the trousers hung a 
flowery Palm Beach shirt; below them showed an old pair of blue gumshoes 
and socks of incandescent green. On his head was an absurd little round straw 
hat with a piece of red chiffon round the crown. The mistress had several times 
laughed at him for it, and the master had more than once knocked it off his 
head, but Gideon simply picked it up, dusted it, and put it on again. 
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He even wore it to play football. 

_ Often at lunch-time half-a-dozen of the boys from the little group of shops 

would gather on a piece of waste ground under the shadow of vast blocks of 
flats. They did not pick sides and play matches as whites would have done. 
‘Theirs was not a contest, but a mutual display. 

With a lithe grace and wonderful dexterity they would juggle an old tennis 
ball among themselves. Bouncing it with the sole of a foot; with each foot in 
turn; balancing it on the instep; tossing it up on to the knee; rolling it along 

the thigh. They would hop with it balanced on an extended toe, run with it 
seemingly glued to their forehead before—with a shout and a jerk of the neck 
—flicking it accurately on to another black pepper-corned crown.... 

‘No,’ said Gideon at last, giving a hitch to his belt. ‘Not come to work to- 

morrow. Tsotsis kill anyone who works tomorrow.’ 

‘That’s all nonsense,’ declared Mrs Claassens, with a confident cheerfulness 
she did not feel. ‘If you all come to work the tsotsis can’t hurt you. How can 
they know you’re coming to work anyway? You might just be coming to 
-town to meet your girl.’ 

‘No one come to work tomorrow,’ Gideon answered. ‘Only a few, like school- 
teachers, cleaners in offices of government. And in evening tsotsis wait for 
these men. Wait outside stations. Wait by bus-stops. Pull these men out and 
beat them up.’ 

‘How d’you know? You've been listening to the boys chattering.’ 

‘Men come round all the shops this morning, missus. They say no one must 
work tomorrow.’ 

‘What? You mean they came in here? Never! I didn’t see them.’ 

‘Missus did see them,’ Gideon answered stoutly. ‘Missus sell one of them a 
pint of milk. Other two men talk to me, say no one is to come to work.’ 

‘The cheek !’ cried Mrs Claassens angrily. ‘If I’d have known I'd have given 
them something. Why didn’t you tell me? If they come back, now—be sure 
to point them out to the master.’ 

Gideon made no reply. The gap between the realities of life and the picture 
of it held by white people was too enormous to be bridged by words. 

‘I know,’ said the woman suddenly. ‘I’ve got it! You take the delivery 
bicycle home with you. Don’t come in on the buses at all. Get up early and 
come by a back way. Nobody will see you.’ 

‘Tomorrow,’ said Gideon slowly, ‘everyone see everything. Everyone watch 
everyone. Not possible I come to work tomorrow.’ 7 

Mrs Claassens was impressed. Gideon, so volatile and as a rule so easily 
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persuaded, was for once in earnest. For herself she would have let him stay 
away, faced doing the extra work or closed the shop, but she daren’t admit 
having done so to her husband. 


| 


‘You're always giving way to the kaffirs. That’s the way all the trouble in — 


this country starts. People being too soft. .. . Now look at me. . .’ 

The row there had been when he found she had put Gideon’s wages up from 
£9 to £10 a month still rose up at times to choke her. 

‘I can’t help it, Gideon,’ she said firmly. ‘I must have you here tomorrow. If 
you don’t mean to work, then I’ll pay you off tonight and find another boy.’ 

Gideon pushed his hat back and scratched his head. This was worse than he’d 
bargained for. None of the other shop-boys would be at work tomorrow. They’d 
all just stay at home and make excuses afterwards. Why hadn’t he done the 
same? How had he got himself into all this argument? ‘Never argue with a 
white’ was a basic principle of life. Do what you mean to do, then get out of 
trouble afterwards the best way you can... . 

It wasn’t losing the job he minded. He’d lost and found a good many jobs 
in his short life. It was Mrs Claassens. 

Youngish, plump, good-natured, still pretty in a bovine way—highly ef- 
ficient and practical as well—she had impressed herself deeply upon Gideon’s 
mind. It wasn’t love—at least not in the word’s usual meaning. It wasn’t desire, 
or gratitude, or filial feeling. Too vague to be called devotion, it was a tie, a 
bond that had grown up between them based on his wish to please and her 
acceptance of him as a human being. 

At midday Gideon often had a bit of whatever the family were eating. He 
had his own chipped enamel plate and mug which he cleaned himself. Once 
when Gideon’s plate was missing, Claassens had simply tipped his share out 
on to the step. When his wife came back and noticed it, she knocked the news- 
paper her man was reading out of his hand. 

Claassens looked up amazed, suspended in mid-chew: ‘What the hell’s gone 
wrong with you?’ 

‘The boy’s human, damn you! He’s not an animal.’ 

ae an animal,’ laughed Claassens, picking his paper up again. ‘That’s 
rich !’ 

But Mrs Claassens was waiting for Gideon’s answer. ‘Which is it to be then 
—do you come to work tomorrow, or have I to pay you off tonight?’ 

‘No one else is coming. All their madams let them stay at home.’ 

“What—none at all?’ 

Perhaps this would be sufficient answer for her husband. 
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Gideon hesitated. ‘Only “Doc” in the newspaper shop—he’s coming to work. 
But Doc doesn’t live in the townships. He sleeps here in town.’ 
“Where does Doc sleep?’ 
This was too difficult. Doc slept with his girl friend, who worked in a block 
of flats where the superintendent was too drunk to supervise. 
‘T not know where Doc sleeps, missus. Maybe he sleeps in the shop.’ 
‘All right. Then for once you can sleep in the shop as well. You can make a 
bed up out of the sacks, and I’ll send you down some supper by the girl.’ 
Gideon felt he was outwitted, but could hold out no longer. “Very well, 
missus,’ he said. ‘I sleep in the shop and work tomorrow.’ 


Despite this solution, Mrs Claassens passed an uneasy night. She had a 
-soft spot for Gideon, for his responsiveness and unfailing good temper. He was 
always ready to slip away from work if he could, yet under her eye he worked 

as well as she could wish, and often stayed on for a couple of hours on Saturday 
afternoons to help her clear things up after her husband had gone off to his 
Rugby match. 

He had a rather high-pitched voice, more like a girl’s, and a gentleness of 
manner which affected her in a way she could not describe. Once, going out 
into the backyard where Gideon had a small shed allotted to him, she had 
found him seated on an upturned packing-case with a younger boy beside him, 
a boy of startling but soft good looks whom she took to be about twelve years 
old. Gideon had his arm round the child and was teaching him to read out of 
an infants’ primer. 

‘Who was that boy with you in the yard?’ Mrs Claassens asked later. 

“My brother.’ 

‘How old is he?’ 

‘Seventeen.’ 

‘They call any relation of theirs a brother and any girl a sister,’ said her hus- 
band when she mentioned it to him. ‘If Gideon starts bringing other boys 
round here I'll put a stop to it pretty sharp. We don’t want the place broken 
into.’ 

However, Gideon’s brother was not seen again. ‘The police send him to work 
on a farm,’ Gideon explained. “They say his pass not in order. .. . Does missus 
think perhaps the master would one day ask the police what happens to my 
brother ?’ 

‘No,’ Mrs Claassens was obliged to answer. ‘I don’t think the master would 


do that.’ 
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Keeping Gideon in the shop all night would ensure his being safe in the 


morning, but how about when he went home the next night—for certainly 


her husband wouldn’t let him stay after he got back? And what about the 


men who had come round threatening? Suppose they came round again to 


check on who was working? Mrs Claassens tossed uneasily, torn between fear 
of her husband and concern for Gideon. 

As for Gideon, it was not his way to worry about future evils. He would 
have to worry about tomorrow when it came, but it had not come yet. Mean- 
time he had a good supper, and there was a heap of sacks in the corner of the 
shop. Over those sacks at this moment were spread a couple of Mrs Claassen’s 
blankets. They had been spread there by the house girl who, when she had 
finished clearing up upstairs, would—Gideon knew—be only too happy to slip 
silently down and share his impromptu bed. 


Next day was a day of trouble. Nobody came in to work. The city itself was 
strangely quiet. No stream of Africans flowing out from the bus depots and 
railway station in the early morning. No gossiping girls outside the flats. No 
groups of men at lunch-time playing draughts on the pavements so that passers- 
by must step into the street. 

In a few factories white men made desultory efforts to do the rough work 
usually done by ‘the natives’. But most had been supervising for too long to be 
able to lift and heave and haul and carry. They went through the motions 
once or twice, then knocked off for a cigarette and sat around the rest of the 
day smoking and complaining of the idle kaffirs. 

In the offices, from which all tea-boys were missing, typists and secretaries 
made tea for themselves and their bosses—an unheard-of indignity for whites. 

Out in the townships the police were busy. This was not the first day the 
black man had stayed away from work. Strikes were illegal for the blacks, but 
lately they had taken to cooking up excuses—days of mourning, days of 
prayer—which had the effect of strikes without tangible breach of law. This 
time the police had their plans laid well ahead. 

By daybreak they were on the job. Taking one township at a time, they 
would throw a cordon round it to stop anyone going out, and newspapermen 
or other inquisitives from coming in. Then an armoured convoy of Saracens 
escorting lorry-loads of police would drive into the middle. Out would leap the 
police, to go through each street systematically, combing out the houses. 

Doors were bashed open; all able-bodied men seized and asked why they 
were not at work. Anyone who answered back was an ‘agitator’. Those who 
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couldn’t or wouldn’t answer—and many who did not get answers out in time 
—were gone over with fists and batons. In addition, suitcases were burst open 
or kicked apart, drawers and wardrobes turned inside out and the contents 
flung on floors. 
Official instructions were for ‘a round-up of tsotsis and agitators and a 
thorough search for subversive literature’. 
- Unofficial instructions from the officers before action started were ‘to teach 
the bleddy kaffirs a lesson they won’t forget’. 

When one township had had its lesson, the convoy reassembled and moved 
on to do further educational work in the next one. As the report ran ahead 
and tempers rose, the township dwellers made feeble attempts at resistance. 
One or two roadblocks were put up. Stones were flung, in impotent rage, at 
Saracens strong enough to stand machine-gun fire or transport vehicles with 
plated sides and steelmesh coverings. The stones were the occasion for fresh 
punishment. 

Hundreds of Africans were rounded up, herded into closed vans, and driven 
off to the cells. When, and if, they would ever come to court was a matter to be 
decided later by their captors. 

Towards nightfall the police withdrew, and the enraged and frantic town- 
ship dwellers turned on the only victims they could find, the few who had gone 
to work. In the absence of all political leadership—locked up for the emergency 
—tsotsis and thugs had taken over. Men were pulled off buses and kicked life- 
less. Others, who had thought to get home by taking taxis, were stopped, 
dragged out and hammered with stones. 

Back in the city, the men Gideon had seen in the shop the day before had 
been making their rounds again, passing back the names of those at work, 
through their own underground organization. 

‘They’ve been here again, missus,’ Gideon reported. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me? I told you you were to tell me if they came back.’ 

‘Men not come into the shop, missus. They just looked through the window 
at me and write something in a book. . . . Please can I stay here again tonight, 
missus? Not safe for me to go back home tonight.’ 

“You must ask the master when he comes in.’ 

The master was back at four o’clock and Gideon went to him at once with his 
request. 

‘Sleep here? No, of course you can’t. You natives aren’t allowed to sleep in 
towns. There’s a law against it. What’s your locations for?’ 

‘Please let Gideon stay,’ Mrs Claassens pleaded. ‘He only came to work to 
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help me out. It isn’t safe for him to go home tonight.’ 

‘Not safe—why not?’ 

‘Tsotsis kill all boys who work today,’ said Gideon. “Today no one allowed to 
go to work.’ ane 

‘Who the hell’s running this country?’ shouted Claassens angrily, jumping 
up. ‘Us—or the tsotsis? Now just you clear out. Go on back home and mind 
you're at work on time tomorrow.’ 

Gideon looked despairingly at his mistress. 

‘I do think you should let him stay, Danie. It isn’t his fault the natives are 
making trouble. He’s come to work when the others didn’t. Does he have to 
suffer for helping us?’ 

‘Gideon won’t suffer,’ declared Claassens with a laugh. ‘He’ll be all right. 
It’s his own people, isn’t it? Anyway, the sensible ones should band together 
and put down these tsotsis. If they all stay out of the way, of course the tsotsis 
can take over. Now!’ he ordered, holding his hand up as he saw his wife about 
to speak. ‘No more! Go in and make supper. I'll clear up the shop. And 
Gideon, off you go—and think yourself lucky to get away while it’s still light.’ 


On the train, as it sped out of town towards the locations, there were many 
other frightened men besides Gideon. One in the same carriage was a boy he 
knew well called Enoch. Enoch had not been working. He had been up to town 
to try and find out from the police what had happened to his father. Caught: 
during the week distributing leaflets urging people to stay at home, he had 
been carried off in a police van and nothing heard of him since. 

‘Once the train pulls in to the station,’ Enoch whispered in Gideon’s ear, 
‘we're dead. They put petrol on two boys at Shortlands and set fire to them.’ 

‘Let’s go on one station further,’ Gideon answered, ‘and walk back along the 
line. Then join in with the crowd and make sure lots of people see us. Late at 
night, when it’s safe, we can go home.’ 

‘No. They'll just pull us out of the train as soon as it gets in. Look—you do 
what I say. When this train slows down before we get to where the signals are 
—jump off together and run into the wood. We'll hide there a few hours. Then, 
when the crowd’s gone, we'll go home too. Everyone in our road knows why I 
went up to town. You sleep at our house, and I'll say you spent the day with 


, 


me. 
‘Some men saw me at work,’ confessed Gideon, hesitant. 


‘Never mind. I'll tell them it was a mistake. My mum and I will talk them 
out of it.’ ; 
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As the train rattled on into the twilight, the two boys sat tensed. Sure 
enough, as it approached the signals, it slowed down. Gideon flung the door 
open and leaped out on to the line, followed by Enoch. Down on their knees 

they crashed and slithered, picked themselves up with bleeding hands and 

_dashed for the woods. Around them like shot birds landed a spatter of others 
who had had the same idea. These too stumbled, slithered, crashed, picked 
themselves up and bolted for cover. 

But whoever had planned the campaign of revenge, had planned it well. The 

_cover rose up before them as they reached it; the woods were full of men lying 
in wait. Gideon and Enoch ran, dodged, tripped over roots, dived behind tree 
trunks, struck out, hit, missed, struck again panting, and ran on; both were at 
last seized and dragged into a clearing. 

_ Something like a trial was taking place. Each of the prisoners was led up in 

turn to the light of a blazing fire, asked who he was, and why he had not 
joined the stay-at-home. Enoch was quickly recognized and cleared. Someone 
dusted him down and offered him a drink out of a bottle. A boy was told off to 
see he reached home safely, but when Enoch tried to speak up for Gideon he 
was quickly silenced. 

‘This one was at work today, we know him. Come on, you, hand over your 

ass.’ 

4 Gideon handed the precious book over, his permit to work, receipt for taxes, 
his permission to live in the location, the document which, for an African, is 
almost as precious as his life. It was torn in half and flung into the fire. Four 
other men who had been to work had their passes burned. All were then told 
to stand to one side while their captors decided on their punishment. The five 
stood silent, eyeing each other with shifting glances, not one perhaps expecting 
to survive the night. 

But whatever was going to happen would not happen here. An order was 
given, and in the darkness the whole group set off stumbling through the wood 
together, prisoners in the centre. 

Down on the road going was easier, and Gideon managed to exchange a word 
or two with his companions. They were not bound, but their captors were too 
many and surrounded them too closely for there to be any chance of an escape. 

For half-an-hour they trudged on, then, as they neared the station, they 
heard shouting and a scatter of shots. A moment later cars came racing towards 
them, headlights blazing. 

‘It’ll be Speedy and the other chiefs,’ said someone. 

But as they reached the group it was suddenly clear what the cars were—a 
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Saracen and two troop-carriers. They had been called out in the night to deal 
with the fighting round the station, where a couple of trucks had been toppled 
down the embankment on to the line. 

As the convoy halted, the men on the road vanished—leaving their prisoners 
standing—into the veld. From what bits of cover they could find, a few flung 
stones and shouted. Then, from somewhere far away, came the echo of a shot. 

In a flash one of the men in the Saracen had started firing back, traversing 
his automatic weapon. 

‘Stop that, you fool!’ shouted an officer, and the splutter of sound died 
irregularly away. 

As it faded, the few figures who had been standing, the captives who had 
been to work, sank to their knees, pitched forward, twisted in strange attitudes. 

From the burst head of one a round straw hat spun off into the dust. 


A day or two later Claassens was drinking with a friend. 

‘Hear you've lost that boy of yours,’ said the friend, pushing a coin across 
the counter. ‘Same again, please, Charlie—two brandies and a coke.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“What'd he been up to?’ 

‘“Shot while resisting arrest”, the police told us.’ 

‘H’m. Always seemed quiet enough to me, but you can’t tell. Often these 
quiet kaffirs are the worst. Got yourself a new boy yet?’ 

“Yes. We've got a new one and he seems okay. Trouble is my wife.’ 

‘Why? What’s up with her?’ ? 

‘She’s upset.’ 

“What—over a kafhir being shot?’ 

‘She is, man! I tell you. The other night I went up to her—we were just 


getting into bed—and she pushed me away. She did, man. I’m telling you. 
Pushed me away.’ 


‘What'd she say ?’ 
‘She says, “Don’t you touch me, you bleddy murderer”—and she burst into 
tears, Can you beat that, now—me a bleddy murderer?’ 


‘Ag, man. All women are crazy. You don’t want to listen to their crap. 
C’mon. Drink up—this one’s on you.’ 


PHILIP LARKIN 
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Ambulances 


4 Closed like confessionals, they thread 
Loud noons of cities, giving back 

None of the glances they absorb. 
Light glossy grey, arms on a plaque, 

| They come to rest at any kerb: 

' All streets in time are visited. 


Then children strewn on steps or road, 
Or women coming from the shops 
* Past smells of different dinners, see 
A wild white face that overtops 
Red stretcher-blankets momently 
As it is carried in and stowed, 


And sense the solving emptiness 
That lies just under all we do, 

And for a second get it whole, 

So permanent and blank and true. 
The fastened doors recede. Poor soul, 
They whisper at their own distress; 


For borne away in deadened air 
May go the sudden shut of loss 
Round something nearly at an end, 
And what cohered in it across 

The years, the unique random blend 
Of families and fashions, there 


At last begin to loosen. Far 
From the exchange of love to lie 
Unreachable inside a room 

The traffic parts to let go by 
Brings closer what is left to come, 
And dulls to distance all we are. 


MICHAEL FISHER 
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The Young 
Champion 


‘Well, who’s next?’ said the boy, sitting back and grinning round him. “Who 
else wants his pants taken off him?’ The man opposite him got up and but- 
toned his coat. ‘Cocky little bastard,’ he remarked without any particular ani- 
mosity to the men standing watching. He pulled a scarf round his neck and 
made his way between the crowded tables out into the night. Nobody moved 
to take the chair he left empty. 

‘Well, come on,’ said the boy. ‘You all scared or something?’ He sat hunched 
up, his elbows on the arms of the wooden chair; his blue jacket with the red 
tartan lining rose high round his face. He peered up at them between the peaks 
of his collar. His short black hair stuck up in untidy oily spikes, and his 
glasses flashed as they caught the light. There was a thin-lipped grin on his 
narrow face. 

‘Well?’ he said. ‘Nobody want a game? Hell, I got to lose some time. What's 
the matter with you? You all checker players or something?’ He looked over 
to the other half of the room where the checker games were going on and con- 
temptuously spat a tobacco grain from his tongue. 

The men looked at the chess pieces on the table and at the hard intelligent 
face of the boy. One by one they turned and joined groups round other tables, 
becoming indistinguishable almost at once from all the other men in overcoats 
and raincoats and ancient hats. 

The boy sat alone and coughed in the thick smoky air, smelling of stale 
cigarettes and cheap cigars, wet cloth and dirty men. He dragged on his 
cigarette and coughed again. He drummed on the table with his fingers. 

‘Hey, Joe,’ he called to a paunchy unshaven man in a leather jacket. ‘You 
want a game, Joe?’ 

‘I ain’t got the time, kid,’ said Joe. ‘I got to get my truck on the road.’ 

‘Too bad. Say, Joe, did you see in the paper where Resnikov got beaten 
last night?’ 

‘Yeah. Paper said it was a tough game though.’ 

‘Tough game hell. When Resnikov moved his queen to king’s bishop four, 
he was finished. He should get his head examined.’ 
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‘Yeah. Well, look kid, I got to get my truck on the road. Another night, 
huh? See you.’ He went out of the door into the night. The boy went on drum- 
Ee his fingers and poked beady uncertain defiant glances round him like a 

ird. 

_ Outside it was dark and snow lay on the ground. The small round building 
where the men played was on top of a hill; milky light came from its windows. 
Narrow paths led away into a wilderness of leafless woods. Occasional lamps 
lit up a few black footprints on the white winding paths. In the distance was 

the faint sound of music from the skating rink. At the edge of the snow-bound 
woods, tall buildings rose, glittering with light as they encircled the dark 
forest. Traffic hissed along Fifth Avenue and Central Park South, a hundred 
miles away from the small building in the middle. 

_ The boy looked up as an old man approached him. The old man wore a thick 

‘black overcoat and a black homburg, which made him look very respectable 
here, where everyone else was roughly dressed. 

‘May I have a game with you?’ the old man asked politely. 

‘Sure,’ said the boy. ‘Sit down, glad to have you.’ He began to set up the 
pieces while the old man pulled off his black gloves and fished in an inside 
pocket for a pair of rimless spectacles which he carefully fitted to his wrinkled 
face. He tapped one of the hands the boy held out to him and got the white 
pawn. 

‘I seen you here before, haven’t I?’ said the boy. 

‘Yes, I come here quite often. I’ve seen you here too.’ 

‘Oh, I’m always here. About the only place I can get a game, but there’s 
not much competition. Do you play well?’ 

‘T used to play quite a lot. I’m out of practice now, and of course I’m getting 
older.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the boy, looking at him doubtfully. To him it seemed unlikely 
that the old man had ever been younger. ‘I just wanted to know if you was 
any good, so I would know how much I had to think,’ he said. 

The old man looked up at him. There was a gleam in his watery blue eyes, 
but he did not smile. ‘Well, we’ll see,’ he said, and made the first move. 

They sat opposite each other, their heads bent together over the table. The 
old man sat leaning forward stiffly, his elbows on the table, one hand lying 
flat on top of the other. His hands were white and dry; they looked as though 
they were made out of plaster instead of flesh. Purple veins ran over them like 
slow rivers. His nails were yellow and cracked, and the joints of his fingers 
were swollen. Every now and then he lifted his hands and kneaded the joints, 
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then put his hands back precisely, one on top of the other. When he made a | 
move, he did it quickly and jerkily, then returned his hand to its place and 


continued to study the board. 


The boy sat hunched up with his coat collar coming over his ears. His hands _ 


were never still. He drummed on the table and picked at his face and nose and 
scratched himself. When it was his move, his eyes stayed on the board and his 
hands appeared to be straying round like animals with a life of their own, until 
one went out and swept a piece to a new position, hovered over it a second, 
then returned to his nose. After he had made his move, he relaxed a little and 
surveyed the room, glancing up at the new group standing round their table 
and jerking his lips at them in what might have been a smile or a sneer, they 
could take it as they wanted. There were usually one or two people watching 
him when he played, although not many wanted to play with him, for he was 


one of the best players in the room, and his cocky self-assurance was amusing 


more than irritating when directed at someone else. And there was always the 
hope that somebody would beat him, taking him down a peg or two. The boy 
knew this; half his pleasure in winning lay in disappointing them. 

He studied the old man’s black coat and homburg, and the grey tie with a 
large loose knot exposing a brass collar-stud. There was nothing tough or 
weather-beaten about the old man’s frail white hands and face, and the boy 
marked him down as a rich East-sider who had never done any work in his 
life. He was half disgusted with this and half delighted at the distinction of 
playing with such a man. He was certainly a change from the truck-drivers 
and clerks and garment workers and bums who were his usual opponents. 

The boy returned to study the board and found to his surprise that the old 
man’s development was much further advanced than his own. He worked hard 
for the next few moves, but his position did not improve. Indeed, it seemed to 
be getting worse. 

After a few more moves, the boy pushed his pieces away from him in dis- 
gust. “All right, all right,’ he said, and grinned for the sake of the crowd. ‘That’s 
one to you.’ 


The old man looked up in surprise, “You give up easily,’ he said. ‘There were 
many things you could have done.’ 

‘No,’ said the boy. “You had me cold. I wasn’t concentrating hard enough. 
You must be better than I thought. Let’s play another.’ 

They changed the pieces over and started again. 

The boy really tried this time, but again he found himself losing the advan. 
tage. He chewed his nails and twisted in his seat while the old man sat there 
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implacably. 

“You know what?’ said the boy to the crowd. ‘This old man can play chess. 
You know that, dad? You can play chess.’ 
y The old man said nothing but tapped one hand on top of the other in an 
irritated manner. The boy went on with the game. 
_ Alittle while later the old man fumbled through his overcoat into an inside 
pocket and brought out a bar of chocolate. He unwrapped it slowly, broke off 
a piece and put it in his mouth. 


‘So that’s how you do it,’ said the boy. ‘Secret food. I think that’s an unfair 
advantage.’ 
_ The old man looked up at him with a gleam in his pale blue eyes. He tapped 
the bar of chocolate across to the boy, who broke off a large piece and munched 

Roisily. 

But it didn’t do him any good, because he lost that game too. 

“What’s your name, boy?’ said the old man at the end of the game. 

‘Matthew.’ 

‘And how old are you, Matthew?’ 

‘T’m sixteen.’ 

‘You play quite a good game of chess, Matthew, for a boy of your age. Quite 
a good game.’ 

‘Gee, thanks,’ said the boy, meaning it to sound ironical. He knew he played 
a good game of chess. But he was pleased all the same. 

‘You want a last game?’ 

‘You bet, old man. I’m going to take your pants off this time.’ 

_ The game was slower and more careful this time, and the boy managed to 
force a draw. 

The old man stood up slowly. ‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I enjoyed that. We must 
play again some time. I must go off and have my supper now.’ 

‘I’m still going to beat you,’ said Matthew. ‘Do you want to play tomorrow?’ 

‘With pleasure. Shall we meet here, then, at the same time?’ 

‘Okay. That’s fine with me.’ 

The boy snorted and stood up. He looked quickly at the other chess games 
in progress, but there was nothing there to interest him. He wrapped a woollen 
scarf around his neck and, hunching his shoulders, went outside. 

He usually got a kick out of standing outside the small building on the hill 
and looking at the far-off ring of lights round the Park. ‘What city is at the 
centre of the whole world?’ he used to ask himself. ‘New York, of course,’ he 
answered. ‘And what’s at the-centre of New York?’ ‘Central Park.’ ‘And 
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what’s at the centre of Central Park?’ ‘Why, this chess place, where I’ve just 
beaten the pants off everybody,’ he would laugh, and start his walk over to 
the West Side feeling very cheerful. But tonight of course it was different. 

He set off down the narrow paths, his feet crunching and squeaking on the 
new snow. He walked quickly and nervously, for this was a gang’s territory, 
and he knew they would beat him up if they caught him. He was a sort of part- 
time member of another gang, the Jokers, but that gave him no protection. In- 
deed, when he got out of the Park and walked up Central Park West and 
turned off down West 71st Street, he was just as nervous, although this was 
Joker territory, for fear the Jokers might see him and want to know where he 
had been. If they knew he played chess. . . . Of course Hannibal, their leader, 
could have got away with it. If he wanted to play chess, he would just have 
played, and inside a week the whole gang would be playing chess. But he 
wasn’t Hannibal. 

He walked on, avoiding the boys screaming down the street on roller skates, 
playing ice-hockey. When he got to the door of the place where he lived and 
climbed the stairs, he was still nervous, for he was late for supper and the rest 
of them would have eaten already. His mother would bang his head against 
the wall and shout at him. What a life, he thought. 


The following day the old man was sitting waiting for the boy when he 
arrived. The old man stood up and smiled at him, making the boy feel ridicu- 
lously pleased to see his wrinkled face and amiable blue eyes again. The place 
was not full, so they were able to sit down at once. The boy blew on his fingers 
and rubbed his hands as the old man pulled off his gloves. 

‘Well, are you going to beat me today, Matthew?’ asked the old man, 
smiling at him. 

‘You’re damn right I am,’ said Matthew, scowling up at him. But he found 
he could not maintain the scowl in the face of the old man’s benign but satirical 
smile. He gave a snort of laughter and looked down at the table. 

‘I brought my own men today,’ said the old man. ‘To give me luck. I 
thought I would need it today. I hope you don’t mind.’ 

‘You go ahead,’ said Matthew. ‘You're going to need all the help you can 
get.’ 

The old man brought out a large polished wooden box from under his coat 
and set it carefully in the middle of the board. He loosened his coat and put on 
his spectacles. Then, reaching out with his white plaster hands, he undid the 
hasps on the box and lifted the lid, revealing a treasure of green velvet and 
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black and white ivory. 
i Matthew was astonished and delighted. He took a piece from the box and 
loved the size and weight of it and the delicate carving. The pieces were of 
conventional design; the kings were not carved to look like human kings, nor 
the pawns like men-at-arms. These were chessmen to be used, not looked at. 
But what majestic proportions had the kings, and how pontifical yet sly were 
the bishops with their jesuitical obliquity ! How wild were the erratic knights 
and how forthright the pawns! 

The first game Matthew lost. He told himself he was not concentrating 
properly, but was thinking more of how fine the chessmen looked. 

‘I got to get some help too now,’ he said, and with a grin at the old man he 
pulled two bars of chocolate out of his pocket. ‘I got one for you as well,’ he 

said, passing it over. 

_ They started a new game. Matthew broke off a bit of chocolate and put it in 
his mouth, then reached out for a pawn. The old man tapped his hand on the 
table in an irritated manner and passed a handkerchief to Matthew. Matthew 
dutifully wiped his fingers and they went on with the game. This time, for the 
first time, Matthew won. 

The old man sat back and smiled at him, his spectacles flashing in the light. 
‘You played very well, Matthew,’ he said. ‘You might make quite a good player 
one day. With lots of work and practice. Tell me, you are still at school?’ 

‘Yeah. This is my senior year of high school.’ 

‘And what are you going to do when you leave high school?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Any old thing. Get a job of some sort. I'll have to start 
earning some money then.’ 

‘Don’t you know what you want to do?’ 

‘Yeah. I want to play chess. That’s all I want to do. But I got to get myself 
a job instead. Can’t earn any money playing chess.’ 

‘No,’ said the old man sadly. ‘No, you can’t.’ 

‘I could be a good player if I could study properly. But I got to learn a job 
instead, and there isn’t a damn job in this world that I want to do either. All 
I want to do is play chess.’ 

‘It’s a shame,’ said the old man. 

Matthew looked at him and wondered why he asked him all these questions. 
In this place, nobody asked questions. You played your game, then somebody 
else sat down in front of you, someone you’d never seen before usually, and 
you played again, saying nothing. You never even asked their name, let alone 
any private details. The chess was all that mattered. So what was the old man 
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so interested for? Or was that the-privilege of the rich, asking questions? 

They started to play again. 

‘You know,’ Matthew said, ‘these are the best chessmen I ever seen.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the old man. 

A little later, Matthew said, ‘You know, I could use a set of chessmen like 
these. What would you sell them to me for?’ 

‘I wouldn’t sell them,’ said the old man. 

‘What would you do then? Would you play for them?’ 

‘And what would you give me if I won?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. What would you want? J ain’t got nothing to give you.’ 

‘Do you expect me to give them to you, boy?’ 

They went on playing, but Matthew was thinking of the chessmen and how 
much he wanted them. He lost the game. 

‘T tell you what, boy,’ said the old man with his satirical smile. ‘You beat 
me in three straight games, you can have them.’ 

‘Okay,’ said Matthew, lighting up. ‘Okay, okay. When do you want to 
play? Tomorrow? You wait till tomorrow. You never seen me play yet.’ 

The old man got up and wrapped his coat round him. 

‘Can you get home all right?’ asked Matthew. ‘It’s slippery outside. Do you 
want me to help you home? I don’t want you to fall and break your neck, 
not before I win those chessmen.’ 

‘No, no, thank you,’ said the old man. ‘I can manage. We'll meet again to- 
morrow .. .’ He went out the door. 

Matthew stayed to watch one or two games, but he was thinking of the 
chessmen. He knew the old man could well afford to part with them. He was 
wondering why the old man showed such an interest and asked him all those 
questions. Was the old man really interested in him? Did he want to train a 
new world champion? Would he keep Matthew and pay him while he studied 
chess? There was a world of possibilities that Matthew’s imagination leapt at. 
He could see the old man paying for him to fly to Russia to study under the 
Masters wer 

The old man walked home, sliding a little on the ice that had formed on 
yesterday’s snow. It was bitterly cold. He pulled his threadbare overcoat 
tighter round him and tucked up under his chin the grey scarf that his sister 
had knitted for him ten years ago. He looked about him, as he too was nervous 
of the gangs. He walked over to the West Side, and, like the boy, went down a 
side street till he came to a tall building, where he climbed the stairs. He un- 
locked the door of his room and went in. He took his coat and suit off and 
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hung them with care in a closet, and then took off his shirt and shoes, so that 
he was in his long thick brown-stained underwear, which he never took off. 
He was comfortable that way. He put some water on the heater and got out 
the coffee powder and a cold hamburger for his supper. After he had eaten, he 
sat on the bed and with an old silk handkerchief polished the chessmen, one 
by one. He replaced them, one by one, in their correct compartments in the 
green velvet, and wrapped the box in the silk cloth. He put the box in a drawer, 
locking it carefully. He didn’t think of anything very much while he was 
doing this. He had altogether forgotten the boy. 


The following day Matthew was already seated at a table when the old man 
came in. Matthew gave him a hungry grin and searched with his eyes for the 
chessmen, which the old man was holding under his coat. 

One or two others had wanted to sit down opposite the boy and play with 
him, but he had told them to push off, he was waiting for his regular opponent, 
they were playing a tournament. He also told them what the stake was, so 
there was a general stir of interest as the old man came in and sat down, putting 
the box of chessmen on the table. The old man looked up in some surprise at 
the men gathering round to watch them. 

‘I told them about our tournament,’ said Matthew. 

‘Tournament?’ said the old man. ‘What tournament? I remember nothing 
about a tournament.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you do. Don’t try and get out of it now. You remember you said 
I could have those chessmen if I could beat you in three straight games. Well, 
that’s what I’m going to do. I was up all night reading Krasky’s latest book— 
he’s got some very neat gambits there. The book only came out last week, so 
they should be new to you. You see, I want those chessmen, old man. I’m going 
to beat you.’ 

The old man looked at the boy over the top of his spectacles. His sparse eye- 
brows hooked upwards and his pale eyes were cold. ‘So you took me seriously, 
did you, boy? You really want to take my chessmen away from me? All right, 
I'll stick by what I said. Let’s see you do it.’ 

The old man was serious and hard. He no longer looked at the boy with an 
amused affectionate gleam in his eye. He was fighting now. His plaster hands 
moved swiftly, lining up his men. There was general admiration round the 
table for the chessmen. Someone picked up the polished box with the velvet 
lining, but the old man snapped it back from him testily and replaced it on the 


table. They began to play. 
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The old man won the first game.. 

Then the old man won the second game. 

Finally, the old man won the third game. 

It was all over fairly quickly. The old man displayed a brilliance of which 
the boy had not thought him capable. The boy tried as hard as he could, but 
never once was he in a commanding position. The old man was in an altogether 
superior class. 

When it was over, the old man replaced the chessmen in the box, one by 
one, and snapped the lid shut. He tucked the box inside his coat. His eyes 
glittered as he looked at the boy. “Well Matthew?’ he said. 

‘Well, thanks,’ said the boy, hating it, and hating the men round him. ‘Did 
you ever see such play?’ they were saying. ‘The old man wiped the floor with 
him. Beautiful play,’ and ‘Why don’t you go back to school, kid? You’re still 
in the junior league. Come back when you’re grown up.’ 

‘Yes, thanks for the game,’ said the boy, carefully keeping a hold on him- 
self. ‘I guess I have to practise a bit before I get those chessmen. You want to 
play here again tomorrow?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the old man. ‘I don’t think so. I think you would 
learn more by playing with people in your own class.’ 

The old man stood up and went out, and Matthew hurried after him. Out- 
side it was cold and dark. Snow still lay on the ground; the paths were hard 
with ice. It was very cold and clear and dark after the bright smoky chess room. 

‘Let’s play again tomorrow,’ the boy said. 

‘I don’t want to play with you,’ said the old man. 

‘Please. Play with me. I know you're better than I am, but I got to have 
someone to play with. Please play with me.’ 

‘No. You only want to take my chessmen.’ 

‘I don’t want to take your damn chessmen.’ 

‘You won’t get a chance. I’m not going to bring them again.’ 

‘You're not going to bring them? All right, to hell with them, don’t bring 
them. But play with me.’ 

The small house was out of sight now. They were walking on a narrow path 
winding through the bare woods. Occasional gleams of light came from lamps. 
Far away they could hear the music of the skating rink. 

‘I’m not going to play with you,’ said the old man obstinately. ‘And I’m 
not bringing my chessmen again.’ 

‘For god’s sake play with me. And let me have a last look at your chessmen. 
I got a big kick out of playing with them.’ 
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The old man held the box tight to his chest. 

“Well, you can let me look at them, can’t you? Can’t you? Here, come on, 
let me have a look at them.’ 

The boy put his hands on the box inside the old man’s overcoat. The old 
man twisted away. “Take your hands off,’ he said in a nervous old man’s voice. 
‘You’re not going to get them.’ 

_ ‘Tam,’ said the boy, ‘I damn well am. I want them, I tell you. I want them.’ 

He pulled on the box, but the old man would not let go. They struggled on 
the icy path. 

‘Give them to me,’ shouted the boy. ‘Give them to me.’ But the old man 
clung to them. 

‘Damn you!’ shouted the boy in a rage. He let go the box suddenly and hit 
the old man. The old man staggered back and the boy hit him again. The old 
man slipped on the ice and fell down hard on his hip. He gave a cry of pain. 

‘Give me the box,’ said the boy. ‘Give me the box.’ He pulled the box out of 
the old man’s coat and the old man did not resist any more. He was holding 
his broken hip and crying with pain. 

The boy tore open the box and looked with a gasp at the quiet handsome 
rows of men, his if he wanted them. But he realized that he could never use 
them. He could never take them to the chess room and play with them; every- 
one knew now that they belonged to the old man. He too started to cry, with 
rage and disappointment. He heard the sounds of the old man’s pain. 

‘Damn you,’ he shouted. ‘Shut up, damn you. Shut up!’ 

He took the useless chessmen out of the box and hurled them one by one 
at the old man. ‘Shut up,’ he cried. ‘Shut up.’ 

His throwing was wild and the men hit the bank of snow beside the path 
without a sound. They made small dark holes in the snow and disappeared. 

The old man’s face grew pale as the snow and he stopped crying. He had 
fainted. He lay in the snow, black and twisted like a fallen tree, the surround- 
ing whiteness pock-marked by his men. 

The boy stood and wondered what to do. 

He hurled the polished box as far as he could into the woods. It looked as 
though he would never be able to come here to play chess again. Not after 
someone found the old man. 

He bent down and fumbled through the old man’s clothes till he found his 
wallet. He took it out and put it in his pocket. It was proof that he had rolled 
an old man in the Park, on someone else’s territory, too. It would stand greatly 


to his credit with the Jokers. 


EDWIN BROCK 


Meditation for 
Sunday within the 
Octave of Hiroshima 


Collect 

Tinian and Hiroshima are two ends 

of the same ocean (steady our nerves 

and make clearer our devotion); 

the same waves lap them, mothers 

love them, under the skin they are together 
ignoring similar gods. Then cleanse 

our thoughts with inspiration; 

this sentiment entangles nations 

in a skein of warm undoing. And here 
the maps are clearer, easing our devotion. 


Kyrie 

Have mercy upon our microscopes we pray. 
Comfort the physicist, cleanse the mathematician. 
They only win who willingly obey. 


Strengthen too our engines that they may, 
Carrying the power of our petition, 
Convert those souls who cannot yet obey. 


And grant that in their suffering they may 
Applaud the hands that offer their contrition 
Winning where they willingly obey. 


Epistle 

The ants came back when the ground had cooled, 
saw shadows on walls, shapes in windows 

and four schoolboys cross-legged and waiting 
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to die. This was all that ants could understand: 
the changed landscape and, along their runs, 
inert obstructions that they had not known 
before. Later the ants were easily forgotten, 

their fame being only in the fact that they 

were first. Parents followed in a similar search: 
for clothing they might recognize—a shred 

of kimono, clean that morning, imprinted upon 

a barely moving limb. In fire all faces are 

the same; only our love remains, discriminating as 


before, looking for a name to hang its tragedy upon. 


The four voices of charred children singing 
hymns—‘We lived together and together we 

will die’-—have not yet ended. The four kindnesses 
have transcended our reality. And the acts 

of mercy make us burn. Now imagination 

turns upon a mission we successfully 
accomplished. In a new Gethsemane. Between 
high hills; above the sea. 


Gospel 

That day we swam inside the sun 
called to each cther in a sea of flame 
falling we rose and tried to run 

and running fell and rose again 


It was the sixth of August 1945 
at 8.15 in a pale blue morning 
‘Look’ someone cried ‘it’s a B.29’ 


and I looked and I wept and I died 


That day we lay quietly by the roadside 
piled together in a heap of burns 
‘Another corpse’ the neighbours lied 
but I was too tired to stay alive 
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It was the sixth of August 1945 - ..~ 
at 8.15 in a pale blue morning 
‘Look’ someone cried ‘it’s a B.29’ 


and I looked and I wept and I died 


That day we swam inside the sun 

the roadway melting at our feet 

some were held and could not run 

from the flames that flowered about them 


It was the sixth of August 1945 
at 8.15 in a pale blue morning 
‘Look’ someone cried ‘it’s a B.29’ 
and I looked and I wept and I died 


Four days later my family found me 
and sent me away to the mountain air 
not knowing I had already died 


from the sun in a pale blue morning 


For ‘Look’ cried my friends ‘it’s a B.29’ 
‘ and I looked and I wept and I died. 


Creed 

I Michiko who avoided mirrors 
believe in joy. 

I Michiko whose face 

made nightmares 

believe in joy. 

I Michiko transformed by fire 
and remade by knives 
believe in joy. 


I Enemon twice fired and twice alive 
believe in fear. 

I Enemon twice chased 

and overturned 

believe in fear. 

I Enemon somnambulist 

and symbol of mankind 

believe in fear. 
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‘I Thomas carrier of orders 

believe in fire. ; 

I Thomas doer 

of deeds \ 
believe in fire. 

I Thomas dauntless 

and undoubting 


believe in fire. 


We the authorities believe in justice. 

We are surprised that deaths are not higher 

and we believe in justice. 

We are the wielders of power in an unjust world 
‘and we believe in a just and righteous god. 


Joy, fear, fire and justice. 
O Michiko, it is a lonely world we offer 
in the justification of our beliefs. 


Sermon 

The orders we were given never could be 

traced to anyone; no fires were issued out 

at any time, and no one said: We are expecting 

a hundred thousand yellow bastards to be broken. 
Compulsory church parades were still begun 

on Sundays. Texts of Good Samaritans and 

the Prodigal Son could still be heard, and 

all our favourite hymns could still be sung. 
Bothing was different. No one knew that 

we would soon become as leprous as a bible-beggar 
who will not be cured. Our miracles were all reserved 
for the preservation of the free, the sanctity 

of an uncultured kingdom and the hallelujah of 
democracy. Many years afterwards, when travellers 
with longer hair and older faces had been seen 

we tried to rediscover where we’d come from— 
noping to find a castle we could carry, or an ogre 
whose repugnant flesh we’d offer as a sacrifice 

‘o our sad selves. We questioned everyone 
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who knew some tiny fact, tracing the tracks 
through aerodromes and bright laboratories. 
Always we found only a person with a passion 
for obedience. Enraged, we came at last 

to one who pointed at ourselves—then we 
joined the church parades on Sundays, 

read tracts, and roared like lions when 

our favourite hymns were sung. 


Confession 

The headlines that morning were higher 
than before. We sat a million miles away 
and read them over tea. I was seventeen 
and war had ceased to trouble me—there 
were far more women than before, and life 
was not unprofitable. I don’t remember 
that the words they used were memorable; 
bombs had been growing bigger since 

my thirteenth birthday; atomic or H.E., 
the difference was an academic one. 

Japs and Germans were not my concern— 
we'd grown up with an enemy, that’s all. 


That evening was our ‘Watch Ashore’. The beer 
was strong and the natives there were 

friendly. And when I try remembering 

if on that day the sun had risen in 

a brighter blaze of glory, I know 

the whole attempt is futile. I have only 

a picture of myself in navy blue 

swaggering through bars like some hero 

in a second-feature film. True, for some 

the war was over, but I stewed on for two more 
years in a vaguely eastern clime, equating 
war-time with a long expanse of boredom. 


What has happened to us all in these few years? 
There the dramatic question, if it’s seen 
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at all, disperses like a slogan on the sky. 
Or, if in a burst of honesty, we see the point 
of asking, we reply ‘Nothing’. For nothing 
_ happened to us there on that or any other day, 
- and everything goes on just as before. 


Consecration and Communion 

Ten years later Michiko came back 
_ to her father’s house with a face 

made new by a miracle of surgery 


They say a smile ‘played on her lips’ 
- that her eyes were ‘filled with sunshine’ 
and she communicated ‘a kind of happiness’ 


Now, living in the village of Saaekigun, she 
writes a poetry that is full of joy, and 
the village, loving her, call her ‘little sun’. 


And, having a tragedy we ended in our 
usual way with money and with scientists, 
we cut away the cancer from our conscience. 


Doing, as we have done through half our 
Saturdays, we turn to go, leaving behind the 
empty wrappers and the ice cream cartons. 


Is this, Michiko, your will being done? 
Or will you now allow a share in your great agony, 
enabling us to cure ourselves a little? 


As you walk over into Gethsemane an hour 
before the moment comes, our shoulder eases 
underneath the cross-beam that you carry. 


Understand us child. We are not there at all, 
but now we bare our backs and wait for blows 
that history will not allow to fall. 
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Leave us with the hallucination that we see 


the glare; grant us the sick hysteria of 
burned shoulders and a quenchless thirst. 


Suffer your pain again; seer us with the 
misery of mirrors; but do not die, for 


death is something that we cannot understand. 


And so prepare us for our final degradation 


that we may see you smile on us with pity 


and know, at last, we never will be burned. 


Gloria 

Christ, Gethsemane must be 
a crowded place today 

with all those souls still 
waiting patiently for Easter 


Latterly the entrance to 
Jerusalem has been 

like a coastal road on 
some warm Saturday 


Who I wonder sang 
Hosannahs to the children 
when they came in hordes 
that ordinary morning 


Certainly there could not 
have been nearly enough 
asses to go round, nor 
would the palms have shed 


sufficient leaves. Later 
we know that there were 
some who walked among 


the dying with a sponge 


And others who gathered 
like a family around 

the wounds of those 

that they had known 


Continually it seems 

we must involve ourselves 
in a drama which 

is similar in setting 


But why must we take 

flesh always by the hand and 
torture it before we understand 
some aspect of its love? 
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TED HUGHES 


The Harvesting 


Mr Grooby kept his eyes down. The tractor and reaper below, negotiating 
the bottom right corner of the narrow, steep triangle of wheat, bumbled and 
nagged and stopped and started. The sweat trickled at the corner of his eye. 
Not a breath of air moved to relieve him. A dull atmosphere of pain had settled 
just above eyelevel, and he had the impression that the whole top of heaven 
had begun to glare and flame. 

. For nearly three hours, since nine that morning, not the faintest gossamer 
‘of cloud had intervened between the sun and the thin felt of his trilby. A sun- 
bather would have escaped to cover an hour ago. 

Ten more minutes would finish the field. The best sport of all, he knew, 
usually comes in the last ten minutes. He would be a fool to go off and miss 
that after waiting for it, earning it, so to speak, all morning. 

Laying his gun over a prone sheaf, he stripped off his waistcoat and draped 
that beside the gun, then raised his trilby and mopped the bald dome under it 
with his handkerchief, taking a few steps out and back again to bring the air 
to some coolness against his brow. 

- This was surely unnatural heat. He could remember nothing like it. The 
hanging dust raised by the tractor and the hurrying blade of the cutter ab- 
sorbed the sun’s vibrations till it seemed hot as only a solid substance ought to 
be. And the spluttering reports, the dense machine-gun bursts from the tractor 
as it started up the gradient, tore holes in the blanketing air with something even 
fierier and deadlier. Near the edge of the field the dark, scorched-looking figures 
of out-of-work or off-work colliers, gathering the sheafs into stooks, with their 
black or tan whippets bouncing around them, and one big, white, bony grey- 
hound, appeared hellish, as if they flitted to and fro in not quite visible flames. 

This was Grooby’s first day out in the open since the previous summer. He 
had intended to stay out for only a couple of hours, expecting the field to be 
finished by eleven. Two hours today, four or five tomorrow, and so on, 
acclimatizing himself gradually, till he could take a whole day and enjoy the 
whole harvest. Perhaps three hours was a bit too much to begin with; perhaps 


1e was overdoing it. 
Ten more minutes then, and he would leave. Ten more minutes and after 
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that, no matter how little of the field was left to cut, he would leave. He didn’t 
want to spoil his holiday at the start. . 

By standing perfectly still, leaving his body to the sun’s rays and shrinking 
inwardly from all its surfaces, he found he could defy both the slowness of 
time and the huge enveloping weight of the heat. He crouched in a tiny dark- 
ness somewhere near the bottom of his spine and thought of his car in the stone 
barn half a mile behind him across the fields. He smelt the cool leather of the 
upholstery and the fresh, thickly-daubed mustard and beef sandwiches lying 
there with two bottles of beer under the rug on the back seat. 

The tractor came up to make its looping turn at the top corner. As Grooby 
stepped back, the grizzled chimpanzee figure at the wheel shouted something 
to him and jabbed a finger down toward the wheat, and the long, dark-brown 
creature perched above the cutter shouted and pointed at the wheat, while the 
shuddering combination slewed round on itself, suddenly disgorging its roar 
over Grooby as if a door had opened. Then the blade swept in again, wheat 
ears raining down under the red paddles of the reaper, every few feet a new sheaf 
leaping out on to the stubble—so many activities, so much hot busy iron, in 
a wake of red dust, drawing off, leaving Grooby isolated and surprisingly 
whole, as if he too had been tossed out like one of the sheafs. 

Roused, he stepped up close and resumed his watch down the two diverging 
walls of stalks. The shouts of the farmer and his man meant they had seen 
something in the patch. Whatever remained in there would be whisking from 
side to side like fish trapped in shallowing water as the reaper closed in. Grooby 
held his gun in the crook of his left arm, like a baby, fondling the chased side- 
plates and trigger-guard and mentally rehearsing for the hundredth time the 
easy swing, overtaking the running shape with a smooth squeeze on the trigger 
and follow through—one gliding, effortless motion, like a gesture in 
conversation. 

Fifty yards behind him, two dead rabbits lay under a sheaf. He had missed 
three, His shooting was not good. But he loved the occasion—or rather, he had 
looked forward to it, remembering the days last summer when rabbits had been 
flying out in all directions, getting themselves snagged in the cutter, or bowled 
over by the colliers’ sticks, or rolled in a flurry of dust by the dogs, and he him. 
self shooting to left and right like a hero at a last stand. That was the sport 
banging away. | 

But last summer there had been no such heat. He wondered if the farme 
thought it unusual. Maybe it was a record heat-wave following the freakisl 
dispersal during the night of some protective layer in the upper atmosphere 
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The Sunday papers would be full of it, with charts and historical comparisons. 


_ Or maybe he was simply growing old, beginning to fail in the trials. He 
imagined there must be certain little tests that showed the process clearly: a 


_ day of rain, the first snow, or, as now, a few hours in the sun. Were these to 


become terrors? And he had put on a few pounds since last summer. 
The trilby was a mistake. His brain felt black and numb and solid, like a 


hot stone. Tomorrow he would bring a broad-brimmed Panama hat. The 


stookers would snigger, no doubt, but they knotted handkerchiefs over their 


_ heads, like little boys. 


He watched the tractor turning again at the bottom of the strip and it was 


‘now, as the tractor started up the slope towards him, that a strange sensation 


se 


came over Grooby. Whether at the idea of all the energy needed and being 
exerted to drag such a weight of vibrating iron up that hill in that heat, or at 


the realization that here was help approaching, and he could therefore allow 


himself to yield a little to the sun, he suddenly lost control of his limbs and 
felt himself floating in air a few feet above the crushed stubble. 
He sat down hastily, adjusting his pose to look as natural as possible, but 


nevertheless alarmed and with a deep conviction that he was too late. He had 


closed his eyes and heard a voice in the darkness announcing over and over, 
in brisk, businesslike tones, that he would now leave the field immediately. 
The sun had gathered to a small red spot in the top of his brain. He thought 
with terror of the distance back to the farm and safety: the short walk seemed 
to writhe and twist like a filament over a gulf of fire. 

Opening his eyes, he found the tractor’s headplate, as it climbed to- 
wards him, centering his vision, and like a drunken man he anchored his 
attention to that as if it were the last spark of consciousness. Slowly his head 
cleared. He changed his position. 

And now, as the world reassembled, he became aware that the farmer was 
standing erect in the tractor, waving his free arm and shouting. Grooby looked 
round for some explanation. The stookers had stopped work and were looking 
towards him, straining towards him almost like leashed dogs, while the dogs 
themselves craned round, quivering with anxiety, tucking their tails in for 
shame at seeing nothing where they knew there was something, eager to see 
something and be off. Grooby took all this in remotely, as through the grill of 
a visor. He had a dim notion that they were all warning him back from the 
brink of something terrible. Then his eyes focused. 

A yard out from the wall of wheat, ten yards from Grooby and directly in 
the path of the tractor, a large hare sat erect. 
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It stared fixedly, as if it had noted some suspicious detail in the far distance. 
Actually it was stupefied by this sudden revelation of surrounding enemies. 
Driven all morning from one side of the shrinking wheat to the other, terrified — 
and exhausted by the repeated roaring charge and nearer and nearer miss of 
the tractor in its revolutions, the hare’s nerves had finally cracked and here it 
was in the open, trying to recognize the strangely shorn hillside, confronted 
by the shapes of men and dogs, with the tractor coming up again to the left 
and a man scrambling to his feet on the skyline above to the right. 

So it sat up, completely nonplussed. 

Grooby aimed mercilessly. But then he perceived that the farmer’s shouts 
had redoubled and altered in tone, and the farmhand on the cutter had joined 
the shouting, flourishing his arms, with violent pushing movements away 
to his left, as if Grooby’s gun muzzles were advancing on his very chest. 
Accordingly, Grooby realized that the tractor, too, lay above his gun barrels. 
He held his aim for a moment, not wanting to forgo his prior claim on the 
hare, and glanced over towards the dogs, flustered and angry. But for those 
dogs the hare would surely have run straight out, giving a clean, handsome 
shot. Now, any moment, the dogs would come clowning across the field, turn 
the hare back into the wheat and hunt it right through and away out at the 
bottom into the uncut field of rye down there, or round the back of the hill 
into the other fields. 

To anticipate the dogs, Grooby started to run to the left, down the other 
side of the wheat, thinking to bring the hare against open background. But 
before he had gone three strides, the hare was off, an uncertain, high-eared, 
lolloping gait, still unable to decide the safe course or the right speed, till the 
dogs came ripping long smouldering tracks up the field and Grooby fired. 

He forgot all about swing and squeeze and follow through. He was enraged, 
off balance, distracted by the speeding dogs and at all times hated shots from 
left to right. But his target loomed huge, close, and moving slowly. The gun 
jarred back on his shoulder. The hare somersaulted, as if tossed into the air by 
the hind legs, came down in a flash of dust and streaked back into the wheat. 

For a second, Grooby thought he must have fainted. He could hear the 
farmer yelling to the colliers to call their dogs off, threatening to shoot the 
bloody lot, but the voice came weirdly magnified and distorted as if his hearing 
had lost its muting defences. His head spun in darkness. He knew he had 
fallen. He could hear the tractor protesting on the gradient and it seemed so 
near, the engine drove so cruelly into his ears, he wondered if he had fallen in 
front of it. The ground trembled beneath him. Surely they would see him lying 
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there. His senses cleared a little and as at the moment of waking from night- 
mare to the pillow and the familiar room, Grooby realized he was lying face 
downward in the wheat. 

He must have fainted and staggered into the wheat and fallen there. But 
why hadn’t they noticed him? Twisting his head, he saw what he could 
scarcely believe, the red, paddling flails of the reaper coming up over him. 
Within seconds those terrible hidden ground-shaving blades would melt the 
stalks and touch him—he would be sawn clean in two. He had seen them slice 
rabbits like bacon. 

He uttered a cry, to whoever might hear, and rolled sideways, dragging him- 
self on his elbows, tearing up the wheat in his hands as he clawed his way out of 
the path of the mutilator, and cried again, this time in surprise, as a broad 

wrench of pain seemed to twist off the lower half of his body, so that for a 
‘moment he thought the blades had caught him. With a final convulsion he 
threw himself forward and sprawled parallel to the course of the tractor. 

This is how it happens, his brain was yammering: it can happen, it can 
happen, and it’s happened. This is how it happens. 

The noise of the tractor and the special grinding clatter of the cutter seemed 
to come up out of the raw soil, taking possession of all the separate atoms of 
his body. The tractor’s outline rose black against the blue sky and Grooby saw 
the farmer standing at the wheel, looking down. He cried out and waved an 
arm, like a drowning man, whereupon the farmer pointed at him, shouting 
something. Then the flails came over, and he heard the blades wuthering in the 
air. For a second everything disintegrated in din, chaffy fragments and dust, 
then they had gone past, and Grooby lay panting. Why hadn’t they stopped? 
They saw him and went straight past. The end of the cutter bar had gone by 
inches from his face, and now he could see through the thin veil of stalks and 
out over the naked stubble slope. Why hadn’t they stopped and got down to 
help him? He gathered himself and once more tried to get to his feet, but the 
baked clods of soil and the bright, metallic stalks of wheat fled into a remote 
silent picture as the pain swept up his back again and engulfed him. 

But only for a moment. He jerked up his head. Hands held his shoulders, and 
someone splashed his face with water that ran down his neck and over his 
chest. He shook himself free and stood. As if he had tripped only accidentally, 
he began to beat the dust from his trousers and elbows, ignoring the ring of 
men who had come up and stood in a circle watching. All the time he was 
trying to recall exactly what happened. He remembered, as if touching a for- 
gotten dream, that he had been lying in the wheat. Had they carried him out 
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then? He flexed his back cautiously; but that felt easy, with no trace of dis- 
comfort. The farmer handed him his trilby. ‘All right now?’ | 
He nodded. ‘Gun must have caught me off balance. Only explanation. Held 
it too loose. Knocked me clean out.’ | 

He adopted his brusquest managerial air, putting the farmer and this gang 
of impudent, anonymous colliers’ faces back into place. What had they seen, 
he wondered. They could tell him. But how could he possibly ask? 

‘One of those flukes,’ he added. 

The farmer was watching him thoughtfully, as if expecting him to fall again. 

‘Well, what happened to the hare?’ Grooby demanded. 

His continued gusty assurance took effect. Whatever they had seen or were 
suspecting, they had to take account of this voice. The farmer nodded, in his 
ancient, withered-up way. 

‘You’re all right, then.’ He turned on the stookers in surprising fury. “What 
the hell am I paying you for?’ 

As they all trooped off down the field with their sullen dogs, the farmer 
started the tractor up and the cutter blade blurred into life. 

Left alone, Grooby sank into a shocked stupor. His mind whirled around 
like a fly that dared not alight. A black vacancy held him. Something important 
was going on, if only he could grasp it. He seemed unable to move, even to 
wipe away the sweat that collected in his eyebrows and leaked down into his 
eyes. It occurred to him that the sun had settled over the earth, so that the air 
was actually burning gas, depth of flame in every direction. 

One cut up and one down would finish the piece, and this prospect partly 
revived Grooby, including him once more in events. As the tractor waded up 
one side—now only fifteen yards or so long—he walked down the other, 
scrutinizing the thin, curtain of stalks where every clump of wheat had ears 
and seemed to be sitting up alert. 

At the bottom, a few paces back into the stubble, Grooby took up his posi- 
tion for the final sweep. Now the hare must either show itself or be killed by 
the cutter, unless it had already died in there of that first shot. As the tractor 
bore down, the colliers left their work, edging forward till Grooby noticed they 
had moved up level with him, as if to supervise the kill. He advanced a little, 
separating himself. The thought that the hare’s first appearance would bring 
two or three dogs dancing across the line of fire unnerved him. Also, he didn’t 
want these men to be looking at his face, which felt to be ludicrously pink and 
sweating its very fat. 


If only the tractor would hurry up and get it over with or if only the hare 
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would gather its wits and move. But the tractor seemed to have stopped. Grooby 
blinked and straightened himself vigorously, and that brought the tractor on 
a little more quickly. From the lowest corner of the wheat the few stalks that 
would be last to fall leaned out and tormented him in those endless seconds. 
' Then all at once here was the hare, huge as if nothing else existed. The 
colliers shouted, and the gun jumped to Grooby’s shoulder. But he held his 
fire. The animal was too near. He saw the roughness of its brindled, gingery 
flanks and the delicate lines of its thin face. Besides, it seemed to want to 
surrender, and was so obviously bewildered that for a moment Grooby felt 
more like shooing it away to safety than shooting it dead. But it had already 
realized its folly and swerving sharply to Grooby’s right, launched itself up the 
hill like a dart, a foot above the ground, while the farmer stood shouting in 
the tractor as those last stalks fell and the dogs behind Grooby climbed the air 
yelling and coughing on their restrained collars. 

He had bare seconds, he knew, before the dogs broke loose all around him, 
and it was with half his attention behind him that Grooby fired, at ten yards’ 
range. The hare flattened in a scatter of dust, but was on its feet again, flogging 
its way up the slope, more heavily now, its hindquarters collapsing every few 
strides. It looked just about finished, and rather than spoil it with the choke 
barrel or miss it clean, and also in order to be ahead of those dogs whatever 
happened, Grooby set off at a lumbering run. Immediately the hare picked up 
and stretched away ahead. Grooby stopped and aimed. The sweat flooded his 
eyes and he felt he ought to sit. He heard the shouting, and wiping his eyes 
and brow with one fierce movement along his left arm, brought his cheek back 
to the gun as one of the whippets ripped past him like a lit trail of gunpowder. 
He aimed furiously towards the bouncing shape of the hare and fired. 

The blackness struck him. The wild realization that he had done it again, 
the blasted gun had hit him again, was swallowed up. 

He seemed to have fallen forward and thought he must have gone head over 
heels. One need possessed him. It drove him to struggle up the hill. None of his 
limbs belonged to him any more, and he wondered if he still lay in the wheat 
and whether the cutter blades had indeed gone over him. But loudest of all he 
heard the dogs. The dogs were behind him with their inane yapping. He began 
to shout at them and shouted louder than ever when he heard the sound that 
twisted from his throat, the unearthly thin scream. Then the enormous white 
dog’s head opened beside him, and he felt as if he had been picked up and flung, 
and lost awareness of everything save the vague, pummelling sensations far 


off in the blankness and silence of his body. 
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Translated by John Russell 


It was in the very last years of Brancusi’s life that I came to know him in the 
studio of the painter Istrati, which stood just across the way from Brancusi’s, 
in the Impasse Ronsin. The passage-way between the two was barely a yard 
wide. . 

‘Who is this Ionesco who writes plays?’ Brancusi had said to Istrati: ‘Bring 
him along one evening. I’d like to know him.’ 

Of course I’d admired Brancusi’s work for a long time. I'd also heard people 
talk of the man himself. I knew that he was a cantankerous old person, not 
easy to deal with, always grousing, a sort of wild man, almost. Dealers or 
collectors who came to call in the hope of buying one of his sculptures would 
be insulted and driven from the door, it seemed. But as Brancusi could not live 
entirely alone there were just a few privileged friends, women as well as men, 
whom he would welcome and make much of. They it was who were invited 
to share in his at once primitive and fastidious meals—meals at which the 
menu might well include an extraordinary yoghourt prepared by Brancusi 
himself, some cabbage (raw, and bitter to the taste), some salted cucumbers, 
polenta, and champagne. Sometimes, after the dessert, if he was in a particu- 
larly good humour, Brancusi would give a demonstration of the danse du 
ventre, while his lady-guests sipped their Turkish coffee. 

I have a difficult character and, doubtless for that reason, I detest those of 
whom the same could be said. For a long time I hesitated to go and see Brancusi: 
it was enough for me to look long and closely at his work, more especially as I 
knew the basic theories which he was very fond of expounding to his guests, 
and which they were no less fond of expounding to others. I knew how he 
hated and despised what he called ‘beefsteak’ sculptures—figurative sculpture, 
as it would now be called: more or less everything that has been done in 
sculpture from the time of the Greeks to the present day. I knew that this was 
a favourite gambit of his, and one which few visitors were spared. Nor did his 
eccentricities much attract me: he refused, for instance, to shake hands with 
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Max Ernst, claiming that Ernst had the evil eye and had caused him, with one 
hate-filled glance, to fall down and break his ankle. Nor could he bear Picasso : 
‘Picasso is not a painter at all, but a black magician.’ 


_ One winter’s evening I went to call on Istrati. We were sitting quietly 
talking round the stove when the door opened. Brancusi came in: a little old 
man of eighty, with a big stick in his hand, dressed in white with a tall cap 
of white fur on his head, a patriarchal white beard and, of course, ‘eyes 
sparkling with malice’, as the formula so aptly has it. He sat down on a stool, 
and I was introduced. He pretended not to have heard my name, and it was 
repeated to him twice, perhaps three times. And then, pointing his stick at 
me, he said: 
_. ‘What does he do for a living?’ 
‘He’s a dramatist !’ said Istrati, who had already explained this more than 
once to Brancusi. 
‘He’s what?’ said the Master. 
‘He writes for the theatre .. . plays, you know!’ 

‘Plays!’ Brancusi was dumbfounded. 

And then, turning towards me in triumph and looking me full in the face: 
_ ‘Well, I detest the theatre. I don’t need the theatre. I abominate the theatre!’ 

‘I detest it, too. Detest it and abominate it. That’s the only reason why I 
write plays—to make a monkey of the theatre.’ 

Astonished and disbelieving, Brancusi looked at me with his sly old peasant’s 
eye. For the moment he couldn’t think of anything sufficiently offensive to 
say in reply; but, five minutes later, he came back to the charge. 

‘What did you think of Hitler?’ he asked. 

I replied quite frankly that that was a subject on which I had no opinion. 

‘He was a capital fellow !’ Brancusi burst out, as if to challenge me. ‘A hero, 

“a man misunderstood, a victim !’ 
And he went off into an extraordinary, confused, metaphysical eulogy of 
“Aryanism’. 

Istrati and his wife were horror-struck, but I didn’t turn a hair, for I knew 
that Brancusi liked to disconcert whomever he was with by saying the exact 
opposite to what he supposed them to believe. In this way he had been known 
to launch full-scale attacks successively on the Nazi party, democracy, anti- 
communism, science, modernism, anti-modernism. . . . 

In the end he gave up: whether because he took me for an ingenuous 

admirer who would take his every word as gospel, or because he realized that 
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he would never manage to touch me‘on the raw, I cannot say. He made the — 
great anti-beefsteak oration for which hearsay had prepared me. He told us 
stories of his past—how, for instance, he had once walked most of the way _ 
from the banks of the Danube to Paris. He spoke of the ‘ions’, those space- 
traversing principles of cosmic energy which he could see with his naked eye, 
so he told us, in the rays of the sun. He turned to my wife and reproached her 
severely for not wearing her hair longer. And then he suddenly seemed to 
run out of aggressivity. A childlike joy came over him, his face relaxed in 
smiles, he got up, went out of the room leaning on his stick, left the door open 
to the cold, and came back after a minute or two with a bottle of champagne in 
his hand. He wasn’t against us any more: he was beginning to like us. 

I was fortunate enough to see Brancusi four or five times again before he 
died. After he had been in a clinic to have his fractured leg looked after, he 
never left his studio. He had the latest model of vacuum cleaner, but when- 
ever a woman was among his visitors he asked her to sweep the studio with a 
real broom. He had the telephone, on the table beside his bed, and he had a 
bagful of pebbles. When he got too bored and wanted to talk to his neighbour 
he took a handful of the pebbles, opened the door and threw them, by way of 
summons, at Istrati’s front door. It never entered his head to telephone. 

He was very near his end when my wife and my daughter, who was then 
eleven, went to see him. He was in bed, with his fur cap on his head and his 
big stick within reach. My wife is still deeply moved when she thinks of this 
last interview. When Brancusi saw my daughter he fell into a state of great 
emotion and made her, half seriously and half in make-believe, a declaration 
of love. How right she was to wear her hair long! What beautiful eyes she 
had! The white-bearded Ancient took her by the hand and said with great 
tenderness: ‘My dear little betrothed, my fiancée, I have been waiting for you 
all my life. I am happy that you have come. As you see, I am very close to our 
good Lord now—I need only stretch out my hand to catch hold of Him.’ 

Then he opened a bottle of champagne to celebrate the betrothal. 


Brancusi might have been mistaken for an unsubtle, instinctive, country- 
bumpkinish artist. But his work, which was at once fastidious and of a com- 
plete simplicity, was the expression of thought-structures, where art and 
philosophy were concerned, which were in the highest degree lucid, elaborated 
and profound. The creative vision which underlies his art was highly intel- 
lectualized. And yet it was creative, above all things. Brancusi had nothing of 
what is called ‘culture’ and stood well clear of that soi-disant ‘intellectual life 
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of the day’, which is no more than journalism (or journalism between hard 
covers). But in other ways he was infinitely more cultivated than the men of 
letters, the ‘thinkers’, the nonentities who claim for themselves the title of 
intellectual’ and yet understand nothing, so bemused are they by the slogans, 

simple or complicated, that they take for the truth, or the production of their 
own unaided minds. Brancusi could out-master any Master of Arts. He knew 
all that there was to know about art and its problems. He had assimilated the 
entire history of sculpture, mastered it, gone beyond it, rejected it, come back 
to it, purified it, reinvented it. He had got down to its essence. 

As everyone knows, this century has seen the rediscovery of the essence of 
painting. This was achieved, perhaps, by successive approximations, by the 
elimination, one after another, of impurities and non-pictorial elements. The 

painters responsible for all this were, at the same time, critics who scrutinized 
the paintings of others and attained to purity by erasion and abstraction. What 
they never quite did was to seize the quintessence of painting as Brancusi 
seized the quintessence of sculpture. For painting, in any case, the road was 
long and strewn with errors: discoveries were made by accident, in the heat 
of the chase, as the painter darted now in one direction, now in another. 
Above all, a great many painters contributed to it; two or three generations 
were involved, some going straight to the target, others falling short. 

There was no falling short, no fumbling, in Brancusi’s case; his work pro- 
ceeded in entire security. It was within himself, and in complete isolation, that 
he came upon his own models, his sculptural archetypes. In his case the con- 
centration, the purification, operated inwardly. When he looked outside him- 
self, as he did on occasion, it was not at paintings or statues, but at trees, chil- 

dren, birds on the wing, water and the sky. 

_ He managed to seize hold of the idea of movement by avoiding the realism 
of detail and aiming rather at a universal reality. His art is an art of truth— 
‘something that cannot always be said of realism; its truth is, in any case, a 
lesser truth. Brancusi went to school with his own thoughts, his private ex- 
perience, and not in the studio of an established master; no one helped him. 
He must have a good deal of contempt for others. 


Brancusi has been described as one of the creators of non-figurative sculpture. 
Brancusi claimed that his work was not non-figurative. In this he was quite 
right. His work is concerned with essential figures, ideas made palpable, and 
‘a universal reality which is, in effect, anti-abstract. Nothing could be more 
‘concrete than his bird in flight; dynamism made palpable in a form which is 
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itself dynamic. Rodin contrived to express movement by giving the body in 
question attitudes suggestive of displacement in space. In this, he was still in| 
bondage to the particular. Brancusi got clear away from the particular in all its 
aspects—clear, too, of all psychologizing—and thus broke through to con- _ 
crete essences. An important element in non-figurative painting is the extent 
to which the painter’s own temperament can be discerned: his individuality, 
his sense of pathos, his private response to the world. One canvas can be dis- 
tinguished from another in terms of the painter’s individual anguish: that 
anguish has, indeed, become his very language. But with Brancusi, sculptural 
ideas and sculptural forms are his only concern. We know that the poems of 
Mallarmé, and those of Valéry, were a form of reflection upon the nature of 
poetry. Brancusi’s work is in large degree a reflection upon the nature of sculp- 
ture—and, at the same time, a purely sculptural method of calling the world 
to mind and translating it into living forms and lines of force. 


Brancusi’s art is anti-psychological, absolute in its objectivity; and the facts 
which it makes manifest are ineluctable, statements in sculpture which exist 
on the far side of allegory. 

Almost immediately it was clear that he was determined never to yield to 
the temptation of sentimentality; ‘interpretative’ or ‘story-telling’ sculpture 
was likewise abhorrent to him. I well understand that he could not like the 
theatre. In his very first works, the head of Laocoon for instance, he is pre- 
occupied rather with getting the details exactly right than with giving the 
head a look of suffering. (The suffering is there, clearly enough, but it makes 
itself felt indirectly.) In the study of the naked male body which he made for 
the competition for the final diploma at the Ecole de Beaux-Arts he goes so far 
in his realism that the sculpture ends by looking ‘inhuman’, such was his 
indifference to its psychological aspect. As much could be said of his ‘Anatomy’, 
in which he sought only to know the body as intimately as possible and pur- 
sued that knowledge with a sort of objective cruelty into which irony entered 
hardly at all. By 1907, the year of his ‘Prayer’, the last remnants of affectivity 
disappear, thanks to the slightly Byzantine stylization which transposes and 
integrates the element of sentimentality. At first sight the ‘Egg’ could be 
taken for a new-born baby in its swaddling-clothes. From 1910 onwards the 
‘Magic Bird’ far outstrips, in the department of the marvellous, any realistic, 
non-miraculous bird. “The Egg’ can still be seen to have started from a new- 
born child, if we follow its simplifications, stage by stage; the different styliza- 
tions of ‘Mademoiselle Pogany’ can also be put in order, one by one, till we 
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arrive at the last, audacious, magical transformation. But quite soon, and in so 
far as ‘style’ is anecdote, in spite of everything, Brancusi will have gone beyond 
stylization and arrived at a language beyond language, beyond style itself. All 
this will have welled up from the deepest recesses of his nature as an unbroken 

series of revelations outside of consciousness: to grasp them called for a 

lucidity, a self-awareness, a power and precision of mind, which make of Bran- 
cusi the antithesis of a Douanier Rousseau. When we look at the ‘Bird in Space’ 
in all its purity, we are amazed at the acuity of his sculptural vision; we are 
amazed, too, at its simplicity, and amazed that we could not see what was 
‘there for all to see’. 


Brancusi’s syntheses are astonishing, unbelievable almost: that he should 
have evolved a folklore which owes nothing to the picturesque, and a reality 
* that is anti-realistic; that his figures should stand on the far side of figuration; 
that he should be both a scientist and a man of mystery; that he should recon- 
cile the dynamic and the petrified, make ideas palpable to the touch and quin- 
tessences visible to all, and have intuitions that stretch back, across our 
museums and academies and notions of culture, to the beginning of all things. 


GEORGE BARKER The Ballad of Yucca 
Flats 


I saw four horsemen riding 
Up from the dawn of day; 
‘O no there’s no more living 
For ever in Nevada.’ 


I heard the first horseman singing 
As they rode on their way: 
‘Everyone begins to die 

Outward from Nevada.’ 


I heard the second horseman 


Lift up his head and say: 
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‘O there is nowhere left to hide ~* 
In all the sands of Nevada.’ 


And the third horseman looked down 
‘ At his red hand of clay: 

‘Amigos, we've come full circle 

In the deserts of Nevada.’ 


But the fourth horseman stood up 
Silent in his stirrups 

Till he saw in the morning sky 
The rose of Apocalypse. 


Then the four horsemen rode on 
Downward into Death Valley 
Where the sun flogs the rocks 
Till the sand is bloody. 


And the air there turns to salt 
And the salt to gravel, 
And only that bird overhead 


Knows the way to travel. 


There the four horsemen 

With nothing at all in their bags 
Pulled up their palaminoes 

And stretched out their dusty legs. 


And the brittle lizards scooted 
Among the brimstone rocks 

And the gilah monsters watched them 
With eyes like little clocks. 


Then as they sat there, dealing 

A hand at the twenty-one, 

Out from his belt the first horseman 
Slipped his Mexican gun : 
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The Ballad of Yucca Flats: George Barker 


‘Amigos, O amigos, 
I think I’m through,’ he cried. 
‘Tell them that Death Valley 
_ Was the place where I died.’ 


_ And as he lay a-dying, 
Cold clay on cold clay, 

He whispers: ‘I wish to Christ that 
I never saw Nevada.’ 


So with rocks they covered him 

And left him like ashes there. 

And on they went, the one and two, 
- Over the back of No-where. 


Next evening as they bivouacked 
Under the summer moon 

The second horseman spoke: ‘I saw 
Himself this afternoon. 


‘And I feel a kind of empty 
Space here at my side 

Just as though Death Valley 
Lay underneath my hide. 


‘Tt’s the red rose of the desert 
That marks my parting day— 
O never pull the red rose 
That blows in Nevada!’ 


And he lay down under the dogstar 

Never again to wake 

And the rocks around him heard the heart 
Like a rock within him break. 


Then the last two threw their saddles 
Over the stallion backs 

And into the west, under the moon, 
Rode in their fatal tracks. 
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Nevada, O Nevada, Se oe 
Your silver stars look down 

And shiver where tomorrow 

Brings up a redder dawn. 


Then the two horsemen heard the 
Terrible train on high 
As the engines of Nevada 
Rocked the entire sky. 


And the fourth horseman turned his 
Cold gaze from the west: 

‘This is the spot for us, Jack. 

This is the place to rest.’ 


And they lay their heads on their saddles 
As if they were praying mats, 

And morning, like an exploding rose, 
Burst over Yucca Flats. 


Then the Angel of Death, that fourth horseman, 
Looked from his dead eye: 

‘Jack,’ says he, “O now you know 

It ain’t so hard to die. 


‘It ain’t so hard to die, Jack, 
And every mother’s son 


One day will sleep beside you here 
When all is sad and done. 


‘So haunt the westering desert, Jack, 
Haunt it like mirages, 

And whisper to Los Alomos that 

I pay the wages.’ 


Then that immortal horseman, 

Smiled and rode away. 

‘There’s never a day,’ quoth he, ‘but dawns 
Redder in Nevada.’ 
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JOHN CRUICKSHANK 


Montherlant: 
Disorder and Unity 


A major feature of Montherlant’s writing is its power to disturb. Some of 

his ideas are unsettling in themselves, others make us uneasy because of the 
way in which they are related to one another. Most characteristic of all, he 
has the disconcerting habit of speaking in largely interchangeable terms about 
his main subjects—war, sex, art, sport and morals. This general attitude of 

-energetic resistance to thoughtless assumptions has confused Montherlant’s 

admirers almost as often as it has incensed his critics. His literary skill has 
seldom been called in question, but his moral status has been the subject of 
many conflicting judgements. He has been called both ‘a Renaissance pagan’ 
and ‘an authentic religious voice’, ‘a sadistic patrician’ and ‘a perfect humanist’, 
‘a poseur’ and ‘a writer of exceptional integrity’, ‘a pro-Nazi’ and ‘a true 
democrat’. Obviously Montherlant cannot be all these things. Possibly he is 
not any single one of them. His work, viewed as a whole, is characterized by 
its stubborn defiance of easy formulation or neat classification. In a way that 
is sometimes reminiscent of Gide, Montherlant has tried to frustrate all efforts 
to make a stereotype of his personality or his work. “What is important,’ he 
writes in the Carnets (1957), ‘is not to be different from other people, but to be 
different from oneself.’ 

If it is true that Montherlant’s literary output defeats generalization, it is 
equally true that it must not be judged piecemeal. He insists, in theory and 
practice alike, that diversity and wholeness are inseparable, that genuine unity 
must absorb contradictions, not evade them. This is a theme running right 
through his work from his first novel, Le Songe (1922), to his most recent writ- 
ings. On the purely individual level this ideal of totalisme must give full play 
to the conflicting elements in any single personality. Montherlant speaks, in 
Les Olympiques (1924), of our constant duty ‘to model our being until it fills 
completely the space defined by its own potentialities; until we become exactly 
and perfectly what we are’. The fulfilment of-this duty, as Montherlant con- 
ceives it, involves three stages. First, in intellectual terms, we recognize within 
ourselves the presence of many different, often mutually antagonistic, tenden- 
cies. Next, exercising the will,.we refuse to sacrifice any single one of these 
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tendencies. Finally, in terms of our daily practice, we resolve the conflict to the - 
extent of alternating between tendencies and living a dialectic which accepts _ 
their differences while striving to conserve their unity. Such a Goethean ideal 
of behaviour (Montherlant calls it ‘syncrétisme et alternance’) requires a 
complex attitude of will, passion, detachment and lucidity—qualities possessed 
by Montherlant to a marked degree and which give to his work as a whole 
its very distinctive moral climate. 

On a more general level, Montherlant accepts the wider consequences of his 
own doctrine. He may even appear to confuse totalisme with complete abnega- 
tion of judgement and responsibility when he says that ‘everyone is always 
right’. Without an awareness of the twin concepts of syncrétisme and 
alternance such a statement is likely to be misunderstood. The particular sense 
in which ‘everyone is always right’ is suggested in L’Equinoxe de septembre 
(1938): 


Two opposing doctrines are nothing more than different deviations from 
the same truth; in passing from one to the other we do not change our ideal 
any more than we change objects in the course of viewing the different 
surfaces of a solid; hence the orthodoxy of one century is derived from the 
heresy of the century that preceded it. 


It follows that Montherlant’s ideal of unity is closely linked with an idea of 
process. It can be pointed to in the context of a prolonged temporal perspective, 
it can grow out of certain historical changes, but in the immediacy of an 
individual human life it is often difficult to discern. What one sees, in fact, are 
the oppositions and conflicts which must be experienced through a period of 
time before unity can be achieved. This, I think, is why Montherlant has given 
so many readers an impression of irresponsible inconsistency, or even sheer 
awkwardness. By identifying unity with totality he has praised action and 
contemplation, violence and charity, individualism and communalism, self- 
indulgence and self-sacrifice, classical paganism and Jansenist purity. As a 
writer he has been by turns subjective and objective, lyrical and austere, the 
apologist of brute existence and a celebrant of intellectual refinement. Each 
single book, as it has appeared, has added to the general impression of indis- 
criminate contradictoriness. 

It would of course be foolish to attempt to deny the existence of self- 
contradiction in Montherlant’s work. He himself discusses it, with typical 
frankness and self-awareness, in Textes sous une Occupation (1953). Without 
attempting to put a premium on inconsistency, he rightly points out that 
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consistency is not necessarily and automatically a virtue. For example, he 
refuses to praise unswerving fidelity to what he considers a false ideal, an 
untenable belief, dishonourable behaviour. Referring to his own writings he 
finds it in no way surprising that a man should contradict himself in the 
» course of a lifetime of thought. What should surprise us, and indeed arouse our 
suspicions, is a lifetime of flawless consistency. New experiences, some of 
which will modify our thought, are an inevitable part of living. Experience 
should therefore be the final arbiter, and where it dictates a change in our 
_ ideas that change must be made. 

Although he excuses in this way a certain measure of change and incon- 
‘sistency, Montherlant maintains that we often claim to see evidence of con- 
tradictory things in places where they do not really exist. We lose sight, more 

_ often and more easily than we ought, of an underlying unity of which they are 

only opposite aspects. For example, in the Chant funébre pour les morts de 
Verdun (1924) Montherlant writes: ‘one must believe in a place where all 
that is great is unified’. Such a belief has been a dynamic force behind both the 
substance and the form of Montherlant’s writing. The search for this place of 
reconciliation, the attempt both to locate and to describe it, is one of the central 
threads holding all his work together, giving it a shape and a direction. 


Montherlant’s moral and intellectual equipment for his task is impressive. 
One of his most striking characteristics is his honesty, an honesty that takes 
the form of severity with himself as well as with others. One kind of honesty, 
which he thinks to be of particular importance, finds notable expression in the 
more violent and dangerous kinds of sport. Belief in the importance of such 
honesty is one of the several reasons he gives for his admiration and approval 
of the bullfighter’s art. He mentions more than once the aficionados’ expres- 
sion, terreno de verdad. The sanded arena is the terrain of truth precisely 
because the matador, facing the bull, is seen as he really is. He cannot deceive 
himself, nor can he easily deceive the spectators. Genuine danger, and the skill 
necessary to avert it, combine to remove his human disguises and enforce 
honesty. Montherlant’s own honesty—using the word now ina more restricted 
sense—strikes one as authentic and unaffected. There is a passage in Les 
Olympiques where he insists that he finds something degrading in bodily 
imperfection, but he admits immediately afterwards that those he admires 
most, among his contemporaries and from earlier centuries, would almost cer- 
tainly look hideous if stripped naked. A few pages later, while claiming that, 
in the realm of sport, the demands of the flesh must be firmly controlled and 
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take second place, he confesses that this is the very view he attacks as being a _ 
ridiculous one in the spheres of religion and morals. Similar small instances of | 
self-criticism are common in Montherlant’s writing. They are part of his_ 
healthy self-awareness, his realism and his concern to avoid humbug. They | 
also find an echo in one’s own imperfect and contradictory humanity. | 


An instinctive honesty of attitude, supported by a capacity for sharp and 
sometimes ruthless observation, lies behind Montherlant’s preoccupation with 
authenticity and integrity. This shows itself in various ways. At the social 
level, Montherlant has studiously avoided le Tout-Paris for the last thirty-five 
years. His non-appearance in the fashionable social and literary salons and his 
freedom from entanglement with the mondain makers and breakers of reputa- 
tion, recall the similar attitude of Camus—an attitude’ that is rare enough 
among successful men of letters in France. A clear impression emerges, both 
from his fiction and his essays, that he likes very few professional intellectuals 
and is much more at home with ordinary people. He writes with admiration 
and unusual understanding—sometimes even with tenderness—of Algerian 
Moslems, private soldiers, the working-class members of sports clubs and social 
clubs. By the same token, he is severe in his judgement of snobs, self-conscious 
sophisticates and the ostentatious rich. This emphasis on what is authentic and 
undisguised has clear consequences for Montherlant’s attitude to literature. In 
the preface to Service inutile (1935)—one of the works which Camus most 
admired because its contents corresponded so closely to his own ideas— 
Montherlant says that the artist should be a man who writes as though he 
were already dead and placed beyond the power of social pressures. No doubt 
courage is required, as well as integrity, to allow talent to act as its own solitary 
spokesman. Montherlant has never lacked courage generally, and he has cer- 
tainly not lacked this type of courage in particular. 

If honesty provides the moral basis of Montherlant’s search for some ulti- 
mate harmony behind the confusion of experience, intelligence is the main 
instrument he employs. He employs it precisely because intelligence, as he 
conceives it, is the opposite of systematization and dogma. Doubt and hestita- 
tion, he says several times, are an integral part of intelligence. The most 
convincing evidence of a man’s intelligence is his realization that the conclu- 
sions of his intellect must always be subject to further questions. It is this 
‘open’ conception of intelligence which enables Montherlant to accept the 
multiplicity of experience just as it prevents him from ignoring or suppressing 
those elements which make impossible a neatly logical mental structure. A 
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passage from Service inutile states his position admirably, while also suggesting 
some reasons for the hostility it has often aroused : 


3 Nothing, not even an accurate judgement, is more intelligent than a 

_ suspension of judgement. A person who says: ‘I don’t know’ is using 

_ his intelligence, which enables him to realize that he does not know (what 

is called knowledge), his integrity, which makes him decide that since he 

does not know he will not pretend to do so (for this would be charlatanism 

in the true sense of the word), and his courage, because such caution results 

in his being treated as a coward by the partisan, as an ignoramus by the 
learned, as an idiot by the frivolous. 


While Montherlant dissociates intelligence from systematizing, he also 
‘links it closely with love of others (charité) and tenderness. The relationship 
between love in this sense, and intelligence, is carefully examined in the 
character of Lieutenant Auligny in L’Histoire d’amour de ‘la Rose de Sable’ 
(1954). Montherlant has said of this novel that human tenderness is its central 
theme, and his further comment shows the kind of link he wishes to establish 
between human tenderness and intelligence: ‘In Auligny’s case love (amour) 
pierces the clouds bringing tenderness (charité) in its wake, but it is intelligence 
which flows through the breach thus made.’ In short, Montherlant holds 
intelligence to be a quality associated with the heart as well as the head, some- 
thing for which love and affection prepare the way. To fail to realize this is to 
confuse intelligence and intellectualizing. The latter is a game, a form of 
mental gymnastics lacking any contact with the texture of life as we experience 
it. 


Despite the various resources of honesty and intelligence, the quest for unity 
must in some sense be a frustrating one. Whatever our ideas and ideals, life 
itself will always be experienced as ambiguity and contradiction. Montherlant 
seems to say that, given human limitations, concepts such as harmony and 
unity remain intellectualized ideas. No doubt there is some achievement in 
being able to claim the existence of a unity beyond our immediate, day-to-day 
experience. But we can do no more than indicate it from a distance. Direct and 
living knowledge of some unity underlying life is impossible. This, I think, is 
the reason for Montherlant’s claim that we cannot begin to understand life 
until we realize that it will always be confused, that the only constant in life is 
unceasing change. In Un Voyageur solitaire est un diable (1945) he sets out the 
multiple ideal which this realization imposes: 
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To seek, knowing the problem to be insoluble; to serve, smiling indul-_ 


know, to understand and to lend support, having always present in our 


] 


| 
| 


| 


gently at what we serve; to conquer ourselves, without aim or profit; to 
write, with the profound conviction that our work is unimportant; to | 


minds the wretched uselessness of being right: and yet I must find in all — 


this reasons for rising above myself . . . 


The effort of rising above oneself in such circumstances, of seeking what can 


never be found in the sense of being directly experienced, is what it means, 
according to Montherlant, to be a human being. This view of effort as its own, 
and only, reward contains an austerity recalling the Camus of Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe. But it is an austerity that can only be arrived at through what 
Montherlant describes, in Mors et Vita (1930), as the threefold passion of his 
life: indifference, independence and indulgence. 

Although Montherlant is, to use his own word, ‘tormented’ by an ideal, 
his strong sense of concrete existence prevents him from becoming its dupe. He 
seldom stays in the sphere of abstraction for long. He insists that everything 
we can know comes to us through people. One of the main contentions of 
Service inutile is that it is infinitely more important to concern oneself with 
‘tangible, human realities’ than with the ‘high-minded nonsense’ of most 
modern myths and intellectual systems. Therefore, although Montherlant’s 
work is in many ways a monument to his search for unity and reconciliation, 
such a search leads him neither to mysticism nor to some all-embracing 
‘philosophy of life’. At the same time, there must be some evidence of a link 


between the disorder of experience which he asserts, and the unity which he | 


posits. One of the most individual features of his work is the fact that his 
writings on sport offer certain indications, at least, of the nature of this link. 


It seems surprising, in England of all countries, that sport has been rarely a 
subject, and even more rarely a successful subject, for our best writers. Perhaps 
this is due in part to the fact that so many English intellectuals are mental and 
emotional refugees from the public school system and still equate sport with 
aggressive philistinism. At the other end of the scale, to use one’s enthusiasm 
for sport as a badge of sound working-class origins or sympathies is equally 
inimical to good writing on the subject. English essays on sport have certainly 
exaggerated its benefits to health, strength and character, while poetry or 
fiction devoted to sport has too often proved a mixture of whimsy and con- 
descending class-consciousness of the kind found in stories of village cricket. It 
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has been claimed more than once that the more violent, blood-drawing sports, 
such as bullfighting, foxhunting, boxing, lend themselves most easily to literary 
treatment. This is probably true, and Montherlant is only one of several major 
writers who have included memorable accounts of bullfighting in their novels. 
‘But Montherlant has also written highly individual essays and poetry on 
football and athletics, particularly in Les Olympiques, and his whole attitude 
to sport is of considerable interest. It continues to be interesting, indeed, even 
when one is no longer sure whether he is deriving his ideas from sport or 
imposing them upon it. To discuss Les Olympiques in full would require a 
separate article. Much would have to be said about the literary qualities of 
such sections of the book as the one-act play on the subject of football, ‘Les 
Onze devant la Porte Dorée’, and the ‘sports poems’ about football boots, 
hurdling, the winner of the women’s 100 metres, etc. In the space that remains 
Tshall attempt, instead, to comment briefly on Montherlant’s attitude to sport 
as it affects the ideas discussed earlier. 

In the opening pages of Les Olympiques Montherlant praises the natural 
relationships established by ancient Greek thought between physical and intel- 
lectual accomplishment, a relationship symbolized by Hermathena who com- 
bined the skills of Hermes, god of the gymnasium, with those of Athena, god- 
dess of wisdom. In his own attitude to sport Montherlant emphasizes the same 
link. As a result, particularly in his comments on athletics and football, he 
moves backwards and forwards between technical analysis, prompted by his 
own knowledge as a performer, and philosophical reflection. Speaking of sport 
in general, he stresses the importance of style. It is important, not because it 
necessarily ensures the best results but because, compared with sheer success 
against the stop-watch, it can arouse a much more completely human response 
and bring more profound satisfaction to onlooker and athlete alike. When it 
comes to an individual runner’s style, says Montherlant, we can probably trace 
the fundamentals of this style to his stride. We may then go on to speak of the 
rhythmic combination of ease and strength (in a ‘relaxed’ style of running), 
and we may even analyse it in anatomical terms. In the end, however, none of 
these things is exactly the style itself. A runner’s style is the intangible order 
and unity suggested to our minds by the movement of tangible parts of his 
body, various limbs, various material shapes. His style is an idea prompted in us 
by what we see. It is not what we see. In fact, style stands in the same relation- 
ship to the moving body of the athlete as unity does to the disordered flux of 
experience. It may even be, Montherlant seems to imply, that by a certain style 
of life we can attain the harmony.we seek, even though such harmony—a style 
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of living through disorder—can:never be experienced in the direct way 
experience the disorder which it unifies. : 

Ata later point in Les Olympiques Montherlant briefly analyses the style ¢ 
an American high jumper in a way that sets off a further train of thought. In: 
this instance he sees the athlete’s style as a perfect, economical, distribution of 
weight and effort between different parts of his body. Harmony, in this sense, 
is not absence of difference but a perfectly proportioned use of different 
elements. There is no attempt here to destroy differences. On the contrary, co- 
operation becomes possible through the very fact that different units exist. The 
apparent implications of this view support the idea above that the unity of life 
can be attained by a certain style of living through disorder. If the various 
aspects of living receive the right distribution of emphasis (in something like 
the way in which the athlete’s style distributes weight and effort) unity will be 
present in diversity. 

In the end, then, Montherlant’s search for unity could be regarded, to this 
extent, as containing in itself the unity it seeks. The arguments justifying such 
a view in more detail would resemble in form those used by theologians ta 
elucidate the claim that those who seek God have already found Him. It follows 
from what Montherlant says that unity is not an unattainable ideal beyona 
or behind or above life. It consists, rather, in a certain way of living. At the 
same time, unity can only become a reality if one keeps on searching for it as 
though it were an ideal separate and different from life. To seek it as an un: 
attainable ideal is the one way to encounter it as a reality. This seeming para: 
dox, at once confusing and encouraging, represents the ultimate conflict in 
which the many lesser conflicts of Montherlant’s thought are finally resolved| 
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Theatre 


JOHN WHITING 


Inside the Asylum? 


It is always interesting to come back 
to England and find out what is making 
the people laugh, and how they are try- 
ing to frighten themselves to death. For 
the English have always needed a circus 
and a bogyman to keep them happy. 

For the past few years the theatre in 
this country has provided them with 
both. It has now reached a state where 
it is so remote from life that it is like a 
modern Bedlam. Within its enclosure, 
strictly defined by its conceit, pom- 
posity and self-importance, tumble the 
playwrights, the actors and the critics. 
At its boundaries, occasionally, stand 
the English people. They hear cries of 
argument which they do not under- 
stand, a lunatic goes fooling past pre- 
tending to be one of them, another is 
making a long speech. All is confusion 
and very very private. 

I am reminded of this by one or two 
things. 

First by Mr Henry Livings’s play, 
Stop It Whoever You Are, recently at 
the Arts Theatre. After the first per- 
formance of this play there was a comic 
shiver of horror. The play form had 
sunk from that sensible object, the kit- 
chen sink, to that useful, if dull, place, 
the public lavatory. Now Mr Livings’s 
play is truly funny, if a bit untidy and 
thoughtless. But it is not enough that it 
should be funny, it must be shocking 
and degrading too. So the puzzled 
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audience and newspaper readers, on 
hearing and reading that a lavatory is 
such a dreadful place, shrug, turn away, 
and conclude that the lunatics must 
have very odd ideas. They have. And 
very innocent ones, too. So that as well 
as being absurd they are rather touch- 
ing. Touching in the way that an angry 
baby sits in a corner and mutters the 
word ‘bottom’ to itself, and believes it 
is putting its immortal soul in peril. 

The other day I was stuck in the 
traffic in Piccadilly Circus. In the dis- 
tance banners were bobbing above the 
heads of an orderly crowd. The Nuclear 
Disarmers were being safely shepherded 
into the Haymarket so that they could 
sit on the pavement somewhere. Now I 
am sure that within that tight group, so 
neatly contained by policemen, there 
was passion, faith and hope. But none 
of these things were communicated to 
the people around me. It was a private 
war. And, most tragic of all, the 
demonstrators seemed happy. 

It is this happiness, this smiling idiot 
face, smug in isolation, which makes the 
theatre so negative a thing in modern 
life. 

Government by power, especially in 
Western Europe, has always been aware 
that literature is a weapon. Forced by 
circumstances to practise a mock 
liberalism towards such things, it no 
longer insists upon suppression. It is 
content with a policy of containment. 
The artists have made this possible. 
Drunk with the thought of freedom 
they are content to demonstrate within 
the cordon. 

Authority smiles on the arts. It does 
not subscribe anything, but it smiles. 
A new Sunday newspaper of uncom- 
promisingly right-wing views employs 
a dramatic critic who in another place 
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has expressed a political philosophy- of 
a very different kind. Wh shouldn t 
they employ such a man? He can’t do 
much harm outside the asylum writing 
about the theatre. Trapped in his 
column, his sad face peering out at us 
through a little window, he is that all 
too common sight nowadays. The liberal 
man in search of a political leading 
article. What has he got? That joke, 
the theatre. 

The Lady Chatterley’s Lover case took 
place inside the asylum. Liberal opinion 
tore itself to pieces in the Old Bailey. I 
was outside the asylum at the time. One 
morning during the last days of the 
case I went into a pub. It was a fine day. 
The place was quiet. One man stood 
at the bar. The barman was reading a 
paper. He asked: ‘What’s the dirty 
four-letter word in this book?’ The 
man thought. ‘Beer?’ he hazarded. A 
joke, which would have been quite be- 
yond the comprehension of the defence 
witnesses, had passed without laughter 
between two men outside the madhouse. 

Such tiny bones of contention, such 
as the printing of Lawrence’s novel, are 
often thrown our way. Not to keep us 
quiet, for the noise is tremendous. 
Marching and counter-marching in the 
name of freedom we achieve massive 
victories for minute trivialities. Law- 
rence’s novel can now be sold in sweet 
shops. All the same, it effectively dis- 
tracts us from using our time for more 
dangerous matters. 

Alienists say that the mad have no 
sense of the past, and the future is noth- 
ing but a vague foreboding to them. 
This seems to apply, frighteningly, to 
many young dramatists. Contemptuous 
of history, terrified of the future, 
trapped within the limitations of birth 
and death dictated by humanism, they 
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are transfixed in the time they like to _ 
call the present. And on this fine edge, 
which does not exist, they attempt to — 
create works of art. | 

These men are even shy of using | 
normal terms concerning their job. If, 
when they come before the public, 
which is often, such a phrase as ‘a work 
of art’ should slip out, it has to be 
apologized for, laughed away. The de- 
sire for the commonplace has become so 
great an obsession that it is now an — 
affectation in its own right. 

So we have this curious situation. 
Dramatists writing plays, actors per- 
forming them, and. critics reviewing 
them; all being done in a private world. © 
The mania reveals itself when you 
examine statements which are always 
being made on the subject. These 
people believe themselves to be 
stridently engaged in life. Reality— 
these words!—is the new myth- 


making substance. Fix it with absolute 


accuracy and it will transcend itself to 
the point of revelation. That is what 
many people in the theatre believe. So 
do madmen. 

It seems impossible for this silly state 
of affairs to go on much longer. So 
there is hope. 

One day, and surely it must be soon, 
everyone in the theatre will be forced 
into their proper senses. They will come 
to understand that their job is not con- 
cerned with scoring points off each 
other, it is not internecine war. God 
knows, nobody asks that an art should 
be polite or concerned with fair play, 
and personal ambition must always 
play a large part. But the theatre has an 
enormous range, both technically and 
in matters of subject and treatment. It 
has not begun to explore its possibili- 
ties. It will not be able to do so until 
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the barriers formed by prejudice and 
dictated fashion are broken down, until 
it understands that it has formed its 
own chains. 

The place is always lousy with 
reformers, anyway. Let them turn their 
attention to this matter. 


Music 


BRUNO WALTER 


The Time Element 
in Opera 


a used to be current a_ very 
musing parody of an Italian opera 
cene: someone has fallen into the 
ater and is struggling for his life, while 
he chorus sings the words ‘Quick, to 
is rescue!’ with innumerable repeats 
anging up and down its compass; any 
escue action has to wait, of course, 
til this effective piece of music is 
ver. Funny as this may seem, it is no 
ore than a slight exaggeration of 
hat we always experience in opera: 
amely, that the law of time in drama 
s not the same as that in music. The 
usical listener accepts this unresist- 
gly, and nothing within him militates 
gainst the length of a revenge aria in 
hich a baritone expresses, with con- 
jiderable expenditure of voice, his fer- 
tent desire to stab his rival to death in- 
jtantaneously, while being unable to 
lake any action before the end of his 
| usical offering. Nor is the listener’s 
jonsent to this mysterious timelessness 
if music—for that is the quality in 


question here—restricted to works such 
as Verdi’s I! Trovatore where, surely, no 
one has ever taken exception to Man- 
rico’s singing a stretta—and sometimes 
encoring it, too—before hurrying away 
to save his mother from the furious 
mob that is dragging her to the stake. 
Though it is usually less noticeable, 
every music drama and every opera is 
governed by this autonomous law of 
music—which may well be likened to 
the time-element of our dreams. 

For our consciousness of time is ‘be- 
nighted’ by music. Just as we may dream 
of lengthy and involved events, only to 
find on awakening that we have slept 
barely three minutes, and a short dream 
may seem to fill a whole night, so music 
has the magic power of unhinging, as 
it were, the time-dimension of brief 
events, pressing situations, and momen- 
tary outbursts of emotion. In the 
Arabian Nights, we meet a tailor who, 
by the power of magic, keeps a man 
who is falling out of a window sus- 
pended in mid-air until, having com- 
pleted some urgent business, he is able 
to return and catch the falling man. 
Music is capable of exactly this: it can 
curb the urgency of dramatic situations, 
deflect the temporal demands of 
dramatic events into the realm of its 
dream-time, and subject the duration of 
dramatic events to its autonomous 
laws. 

This, then, is one of the most essen- 
tial tasks in opera production, to see that 
the scenic events, as they are laid down 
by the book, are adapted to the time- 
scale of music. The problem stems from 
the discrepancy between the effusive- 
ness of the music and the sparseness of 
the stage-action; from this discrepancy 
can be deduced what I should like to call 
the ‘attenuated continuity’ of dramatic 
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events on the operatic stage. We find 
here the reason why the operatic stage, 
however burning the passions, however 
violent the events that are enacted upon 
it, is a quieter sphere, all in all, than 
the stage of the playhouse, to which 
music’s tendencies to expansion are 
foreign. If one is to avoid giving an im- 
pression of vacuity, let alone complete 
cessation of action, it can only be done 
by deriving a purposeful artistic style- 
principle from the above-mentioned 
‘attenuated continuity’ of operatic 
action. In simpler terms: action on the 
operatic stage — dramatic climaxes 
apart—demands an unrealistic stillness 
and breadth which, in conjunction 
with the dramatic vitality of music, will 
have the same natural and legitimate 
effect as the more concise, realistic tempo 
of the action of a play without music. 
Without doubt, the production of the 
music dramas of Wagner or later works 
presents an easier task, in this respect at 
least; for Wagner and his successors 
made provision during the act of com- 
posing for a wealth of scenic details and 
their duration—let me instance the 
action of Sieglinde in the first act of Die 
Walkiire before she leaves the hall— 
whereas the earlier masters were 
scarcely influenced at all, during com- 
position, by considerations of a scenic 
nature. All the same, the problem of the 
time-element does exist in music drama 
as well; by way of example I should like 
to mention that, in Die Walkiire, the 
words of the parting Wotan to Briinn- 
hilde, from ‘Der Augen leuchtendes 
Paar’ to ‘so kiisst er die Gottheit von 
dir’, when spoken with utmost intensity 
of feeling, occupy about seventy-five 


seconds, whereas Wagner’s sublime 
musical setting fills approximately 
three minutes. No smaller is the 
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difference in time between the spoken 
and sung words at Elektra’s reunion 
with Orest in Strauss’s powerful work, 
To whatever period, therefore, the 
musico-dramatic work may belong, 
provided that a true composer has been 
at work, the stage-action will always: 
have to adapt itself to the laws of time: 
peculiar to music. 

But it is not only by way of expan- 
sion or compression of scenic events: 
that the musical shape which a com-. 
poser has given to a scene will affect its: 
time-dimension. A single event, even a| 
single gesture, must be adapted in dura-: 
tion, as well as in expression, of course: 
—and more of this below—to the: 
music. Every musically sensitive singer? 
will strive, more or less unconsciously,, 
to achieve external harmony between) 
the rhythm of the music and that of the: 
action: he will not often be tempted top 
carry out an energetic gesture demanded! 
by the action without using an orches+ 
tral accent for it; for a change of facial 
expression he will almost always ee | 
a moment where the mood of the musi 
changes. It is one of the producer’s tasks 
to show the singer the way in which thes 
timing of his actions may be consciouslyy 
adapted to the progress of the music. 

In dancing, music gives the orders; 
and the dancer obeys. But it is only th 
rhythm of his movements that obeys: 
the bidding of musical rhythm. The 
choreographic interpretation of melodia 
forms, on the other hand, does not obe 
this command, but artistically follows 
certain choreographic impulses that are 
derived from the music as a whole. As 
far as the relationship of music and 
dance is concerned, it is the former tha} 
sets the tone; and to this rhythm, body: 
movements, and expression, conform. In 
miming, to be sure, first place is taken 
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by the stage-action; it was to illustrate 

this that the music was written; but 
even so, in actual performance the 
rhythm and expression of the music 
dominate the movements and _ the 
‘Stage-action almost as much as the 
bodily movements of dancing. 

_ Although in opera, too, we encounter 
the arts of dancing and miming in cer- 
tain scenes—the third act of Die 

Meistersinger contains both—it is al- 
ways live people that stand and act on 
the operatic stage, playing out amongst 
themselves scenes of great emotional 

import; in general, therefore, the rela- 

‘tionship between music and action must 
never appear to be one in which the 
action is coerced by the music; we must 
be given the impression of co-ordina- 
tion and harmony. Where, however, the 
composer intended his music to be illus- 
trative, as for instance Mozart did in the 
unequivocal musical description of the 
fight between Don Giovanni and the 
Commendatore, or Wagner did in the 
scene of Beckmesser in Sachs’s workshop, 
the production has to ensure exact syn- 
chronization between music and stage. 

There are producers, however, who 
misunderstand this idea of creating the 
necessary harmony between music and 
stage; they strive for conspicuous syn- 
chronization of the kind described here, 
or for a precise mimic exposition of the 
music, even where the composer did not 
intend these. But to treat illustratively 
any music that was conceived spiritually 
and emotionally is to debase the con- 
cept of opera; if this is done, the con- 
current stage-action will be given that 
admixture of mechanical elements 
which are an almost unavoidable feature 
of miming. Instead of this, I strongly 
advise producers to bring to the fore the 
psychological origin of every movement; 


even in the stage interpretation of pro- 
nouncedly illustrative music, such as 
Wagner wrote for the silent scene be- 
tween Hunding, Sieglinde, and Sieg- 
mund in the first act of Die Walkiire, 
and also for the Beckmesser scene in the 
cobbler’s workshop, the execution, how- 
ever precise it may be, must be pre- 
served from assuming a machine-like 
character. If Beckmesser fails to slam 
the window exactly on the second 
crotchet of the bar that is intended for 
this, it would seem to me a lesser evil 
than if his gesture fails to show the rage 
that overcomes him at this moment. In 
short, not even in scenes that touch on 
the realm of miming must the mechani- 
cally exact correspondence between 
illustrative music and movement, desir- 
able as it is, conceal the spontaneous 
psychological origin of the gesture. The 
salient point is that producers should 
do justice to the dramatic significance 
of music in the scenic events of opera, 
while still securing for them a semblance 
of unforced naturalness, such as is in 
keeping with the characters and emo- 
tions of the acting personages. 

When Leonora says “Wie kalt ist es 
in diesem unterirdischen Gewolbe!’ 
Beethoven’s music illustrates her shiver- 
ing—but only the most discreet sugges- 
tion of a trembling that is partly physi- 
cal, partly mental in origin, will accord 
with the dignity and seriousness of 
Beethoven’s conception. The more con- 
vincing the emotional quality of events 
on the operatic stage is to be, the more 
care one must take to conceal the 
rhythmic correspondence of music and 
movement behind its psychological 
interpretation. An exemplary model 
of this is to be found in the opening 
scene of Dic Walktire between Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde with its passages of 
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silent action. In Auber’s La muette de 
Portici, the actress playing Fenella has 
the difficult task of keeping to the music 
with choreographic precision while her 
acting is informed by the most heartfelt 
emotion. From personal experience, I 
may relate that the dancer Grete 
Wiesenthal—a most sensitive personal- 
ity, of great musical as well as choreo- 
graphic talent—succeeded, in the pro- 
duction of the work I directed at the 
Vienna Opera, in reconciling the 
musical and rhythmical demands of the 
role with its dramatic, emotional con- 
tent; she expressed the latter most 
movingly. To achieve this, to be sure, 
she had to do justice to choreographic 
exactness while treating the dramatic 
side of her task as of prime importance. 
To achieve more drastic comic effects, 
however, one may stress the rhythmi- 
cally exact convergence of music and 
gesture, even in opera. In my opinion, 
an exact rhythmical correspondence is 
fully legitimate and desirable in cases 
where the action is accompanied by dis- 
tinct ‘visual’ suggestions in the music, 
such as are provided by Mozart in 
Susanna’s aria in the second act of 
Figaro, during which Cherubino is 
dressed up as a girl. Susanna orders him 
to kneel down, rebukes him for his 
roving glances at the Countess, and 
makes him get up and take some 
mincing steps. Mozart’s orchestra illus- 
trated Cherubino’s play very clearly in- 
deed; the singer is prompted, even, to 
put some variation into the page’s roving 
glances by the changes Mozart has 
worked into the use of that charming 
motive. Although, in the scores of these 
older works there are missing those ver- 
bal directions that were provided by 
Wagner and his successors for the stage 
interpretation of illustrative music, a 
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musical producer will know how to. 
shape such scenes so that they har- - 
monize with the illustrative meaning of ' 
the music, while not robbing them of” 
inner life by overemphasizing rhythmic ’ 
precision or a certain approach to) 
drastic comedy. The above-mentioned | 
aria of Susanna is a touchstone for the: 
sensitivity of producer and singer in the! 
stage interpretation of scenic events! 
contained in the music. 

Zerlina’s first aria in Mozart’s Don. 
Giovanni may serve as a further ex- 
ample: she begs Masetto to beat and 
maltreat her, but then to be friends 
again. Words and music give the singer 
an opportunity to depict graceful flat- 
tery, droll naivety, and feminine seduc- 
tiveness. The question must be asked 
whether the fortuitous employment of 
such expressive shades, provided it re- 
mained faithful to the text, would in it- 
self do justice to Mozart’s music, or 
whether the thematic material and the 
succession of musical ideas contain more 
definite scenic indications. To a true 
musicality, however, it will be abun- 
dantly clear that the graceful melodic 
turns of this aria call for cajoling move- 
ments or caresses, while bolder nuances 
of acting should correspond to the 
chains of trills in the violins. 

If one excepts passages of such un- 
equivocally illustrative force as the 
above-mentioned duel scene in Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, and those where the 
composer’s express direction has relate¢ 
a musical phrase to a certain stage event 
it still remains true that music neve 
makes a definite demand for this or tha’ 
gesture or action. Music merely con 
tains scenic suggestions of a genera 
kind; that is, it indicates the expressivi 
realm within which the stage event 
have to remain; it demands, bya chang 
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in musical expression, a corresponding 

change in the emotional character of the 
action, and so on. If, however, this need 
for the general adaptation of the stage 
events to reflect the character of the 
music were to be ignored, it would be- 
come apparent that, in case of conflict, 
music would gain the upper hand. The 
expressive power of music is vastly 
_ superior to that of the stage; thus, in 
order to gain effectiveness, the stage 
action must accommodate itself to the 
‘musical meaning the composer has seen 
fit to provide. 

As to the question of gestures, I 
might add that, although music does not 
prescribe definite movements—the com- 
poser must provide written directions if 
he wants these—a natural-looking cor- 
respondence between gestures and musi- 
cal accents or rhythmical groupings is 
to be recommended. If a singer has to 
carry out an energetic action, such as 
falling to the ground, or some other 
dramatically significant movement, this 
should happen with the orchestral 
accent or rhythm rather than against 
it. In the night-scene of Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Ricardo receives a 
solemn pledge from Renato: the sini- 
ster dramatic significance of the hand- 
clasp by which this is confirmed should 
be enhanced by the simultaneous, terri- 
fying kettle-drum roll; otherwise, the 
scenic and the musical accents would 
contradict each other. 

To sum up: a gentle gesture is in- 
compatible with an energetic musical 
passage; and a lyrical musical phrase 
does not harmonize with an energetic 
movement; contrasts of this sort should 
be avoided as far as possible. Concentra- 
tion and sensitivity are needed in 
judging whether the extent and charac- 
ter of the external action harmonizes 


with the music; the important question 
whether the music gives its approbation 
to the scenic events should be present in 
the producer’s mind in all his disposi- 
tions. 

Harmony between stage representa- 
tion and music constitutes the highest 
law of opera production. Every offence 
against this, any act of negligence, must 
needs have an adverse effect on the 
dramatic events on the stage. By this 
harmony I mean something immeasur- 
ably more essential, profound, and 
artistic than mere extrinsic correspon- 
dence between orchestral and_ scenic 
sequences. It is the intrinsic approxima- 
tion of moods and emotions on the stage 
to the emotional content of the music 
that must, above all, be the foremost 
concern of producer, conductor and 
singers. As a model for the combination 
of extrinsic and intrinsic ‘musicaliza- 
tion’ of the stage, I should like to men- 
tion the scenic tasks that have to be 
undertaken by Tristan and Isolde in the 
first act, after they have drunk what 
they believe to be a deadly potion. The 
external gestures and the psychological 
events are noted down verbally by 
Wagner and translated into music with 
the utmost clarity—however, the two 
performers cannot do justice to the 
dramatic demands of the scene unless 
they give themselves fully to the psycho- 
logical transition described here, the 
transition from deathly defiance to 
loving ardour, and make their actions fit 
the orchestral description of this change 
of emotions. If the primacy of the emo- 
tional events were denied, the exact cor- 
respondence between gestures and 
music, albeit demanded by Wagner, 
would be empty and meaningless; and 
that in spite of the decisive dramatic sig- 
nificance that is held by this mute scene. 
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The producer's task of turning the } 
stream of music on to the wheels of his _ 
dramatic mill is, however, less prob- 


Apart from such exceptional cases of 
simultaneous ‘extrinsic and intrinsic 
musicalization’ of stage events, it 1s, in 


actual fact, the intrinsic harmony be- 
tween stage event and music that deter- 
mines the artistic significance and effect 
of an operatic performance. This har- 
mony can only be achieved by the most 
intense empathy on the part of producer 
and singer with the dramatic meaning of 
the music. I should point out that in 
many cases no external movement or 
gesture is needed for creating harmony 
between representation and music: if, 
in Figaro, the singer of the Countess lets 
her heart be filled with the beauty of the 
orchestral prelude to her first aria; if her 
bearing is in accord with the pensiveness 
of this music, and she accompanies the 
changing patterns of the music with 
small changes in facial expression and 
posture, she will have acquitted herself 
of her task with far greater artistry and 
impressiveness than if she had employed 
those walks and changes of position 
with which a producer so often tries to 
‘fill in’ the prelude. In general, I should 
advocate great economy of gesture and 
other body-movement, and I must stress 
once again that, because of the expres- 
sive power of music, it is in the nature 
of opera to demand less external move- 
ment than the spoken drama. 

To avoid misunderstanding I would 
say that music does not have a precision 
of expression that could command 
‘kneel down’, ‘bend the fist’, ‘slam the 
door’. But it is certainly able to convey 
humility, rising indignation, and the 
outbreak of anger, all of which may find 
their various expressions in scenic 
events. The actor-singer is committed to 
the dramatic emotional content of the 
music, though free in his choice of ex- 
pressive means. 


lematic than it would appear to be. The 


dramatic content of operatic music is, 


after all, quite well known to him in a 
general way; for this music was in the 
first place inspired by the same scenic 
events which he has to represent; it will 
depend on the degree of his musical sen- 
sitivity whether his directions remain in 
accord with the music not only as re- 
gards the total character of his stage 
interpretation but also in its details. 

There are idiosyncratic, interesting, 
and inventive productions in which not 
only the music, but even the original 
significance of the drama have been ig- 
nored by the producer. Nothing easier 
than to achieve sensational stage suc- 
cesses by entirely unfounded innova- 
tions; by the introduction of ideas that 
have nothing to do with the work. But 
however talented and stage-worthy such 
ideas may be, however sensational the 
success of such neologisms, their lack of 
authenticity dooms them to failure in 
the near or distant future. Only the pro- 
duction which takes account of the 
basic dramatic intention behind the 
scenic event, and its musical setting, will 
give an authentic impression. Besides, 
music is capable of fighting back. The 
dramatic significance which it lends to 
the stage events triumphs effortlessly 
over inapposite audacities in the produc- 
tion by rendering them ineffective. 

I would like here to quote Nietzsche’s 
saying from The Birth of Tragedy from 
the Spirit of Music: ‘Music scatters the 
sparks of images’; that means to say, 
the art of music, whose realm lies be- 
yond that of the visible world, has the 
power of calling forth visions in the 
listener. To be sure, these mysterious 
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emanations of music are of a nature too 
vague, fleeting, and changeful to give 
rise to definite indications as to the 
shape of scenic events. And yet—to the 
true stage talent and to a true musical 
sensibility — these  image-associations 
will lend valuable support; they will 
stimulate the theatrical imagination 
and save it from errors. 

It is true that the relationship be- 
tween music and the visible cannot be 
understood or defined with complete 
clarity; yet the real artist will be in- 
stinctively aware of harmony or dis- 
harmony between music and the shapes 
and colours of what appears on the 
stage. Regarding the decorative aspect 
and lighting of the scene, too, we are 
bound to recognize an extrinsic and in- 
trinsic relation between music and 
stage. Music controls the change of 
scene from the Venusberg to the pur- 
lieus of the Wartburg in Tannhduser; it 
controls the moonrise at the end of the 
second act of Die Meistersinger, the 
flashes of lightning during the battle of 
Hunding and Siegmund, as well as 
those in the fourth act of Rigoletto. But 
more important than this unproblematic 
conformation of the stage events to the 
music is the ‘musicalization’ of the 
stage in those cases where music should 
sxert its intrinsic influence on the 
ragic mood of a stage event, as for in- 
stance in the annunciation of Sieg- 
nund’s death in Die Walkiire, or in the 
shostly atmosphere of the graveyard- 
scene in Don Giovanni, or in the dewy 
norning-scene at the beginning of the 


second finale in the Magic Flute. Here, 
stage-lighting with its many uses be- 
comes an effective ally of music; this 
alliance is less problematic than any 
other kind of combination between the 
audible and visible sphere of the operatic 
theatre, yet at the same time it is of 
great importance for the desired ‘musi- 
calization’ of scenic events. An exemp- 
lary model for this is found at the be- 
ginning of the third act of Tristan und 
Isolde; the despondency of the orchestral 
introduction, the playing of the shep- 
herd’s pipe, and the total emotional at- 
mosphere of this scene, can combine to 
profound and significant effect with the 
forms and colours of the dilapidated 
castle, the view of the sea, and the 
character of the lighting. And how im- 
pressive can the right combination of 
landscape and light, and music be, in 
the ‘Elysian Fields’ of Gluck’s Orpheus ! 
The producer has no better way of serv- 
ing the stage representation of opera 
than by deriving his inspiration from 
the music, both for creating the drama 
and for establishing the work’s visual 
ambit. The sensationalism of produc- 
tions that strive for novelty at all costs, 
will falsify them, however inventive 
they are; again, a work may wither 
away under the sober factualness of an 
over-simplified production; as I have in- 
dicated here, it is only the ‘musicaliza- 
tion’ of the stage that will give to the 
works performed their fully legitimate 
and lasting effect, and grant flourishing 
life to the operatic stage. 
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How else to feel other than I am, 
a young man who often thinks Flash 
Gordon soap— 

These lines from a long _ poem, 
‘Marriage’, give us perhaps the essential 
Corso, not so much ‘the Dead End kid 
who fell in love with beauty’ as a 
natural idealist coming to terms with a 
real, if often absurd, world of human ob- 
jects and behaviour. Thus he uses 
‘think’ plainly and rather naively as 
both ‘notice’, ‘remember’ and _ as 
‘imagine’: the images of his poetry 
acquire that intensity which is perhaps 
an inheritance from surrealism, of an 
equal approval of both created and ob- 
served phenomena. If ‘Flash Gordon 
soap’ is a kind of objet trouvé (there is 
no satire intended) then ‘miles and miles 
of dead full-bodied horses’ is the poet’s 
own assemblage (this from one of a 
series of ‘Mexican Impressions’, the syn- 
tactic form, ‘thinks + image’ is the 
same). In Corso’s best poems these two 
implications of ‘think’ are inextricably 
bound together in the method of 
writing, as in this opening of ‘This was 
my Meal’: 


In the peas I saw upsidedown letters 
of MONK 
And beside it, in the Eyestares of Wine 
I saw Olive & Blackhair 
or no. V of ‘Mexican Impressions’ : 
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In the Mexican zoo | 
they have ordinary | 
American cows. | 
| 


In his worst poems he tries to make the 
images stand self-consciously on theik 
own, mostly with exclamation marks 
(as in ‘Poets Hitchhiking on the High: 
way’, a word-duel between two vagrant 
poets). One feels that it is this rather 
more evident verbal quality which lec 
his friend Allen Ginsberg to write 
‘Corso is a great wordslinger’ in an im: 
troduction to the collection Gasoline. 
There is this difference between them:: 
Ginsberg writes with vocabulary while 
Corso writes with language. Ginsberg 
peps himself up into moralizing ecstacy 
while Corso simply ‘thinks’ his rare de: 
light in things. One might almost say it 
is a kind of Shelley/Keats contrast: 
Corso’s superiority is similarly some 
thing very much to do with harmony 
of sensation and language, not to men 
tion wit and a real, if eclectic, absorp 
tion in art and ideas. 

To pursue this distinction into < 
more concrete instance, one might tak 
the two poets’ use of the general ‘beat 
characteristics, vagrancy, sodomy an 
dope, in their work. Ginsberg’s ‘Howl’ i 
a sort of litany whose extent and vigow 
nearly belies its supposed attitude; tha 
is to say, the eloquence of certain key 
phrases (‘saintly motorcyclists’, for in 
stance, or ‘Everything is holy’) tends t 
provide opposition to what is overtly | 
moral attitude, an indictment of the stul 
tification, criminality and decadence o 
society. The ‘confessions’ of Willian 
Burroughs are like this too: there is” 
muddiness, an ambivalence. Corso, o1 
the other hand, uses these characteris 
tics either autobiographically with 
simple acceptance (‘Last Night I Droy 
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‘a Car’) or self-awareness (‘Hello . . .’) 
which most beat poets are too hysterical 
ever to get down to, or he uses it artifi- 
cially and rhetorically. For instance, in 
another long poem, ‘Greece’, a charac- 
teristic beat persona turns up merely as 
‘an image. Here Corso is typically 
making genuine poetic capital out of a 
currency largely squandered by other 
poets of his generation who are too ego- 
tistic to objectify their art: 


a French car 
screeching in my ear how real it was ! 
_ Behind the wheel Death, a big sloppy 
: faggot; 
He opened the door I had to get in! 


The climax of this poem is Corso’s rejec- 
tion of Death (‘Stupid subject! Old 
button! I unsalute you’) in favour of 
the power and eternity of the human 
imagination. It is again wholly typical 
that Corso could make this assertion in 
a poem which is a rapid and enthusiastic 
tour of Greece and the islands (think 
how pedantic an English poet would 
get). He is not afraid to be boyishly in- 
spired or charmed by a new experience. 
He ‘thinks’ it all for us vividly : 


Is that Poseidon running 

flat on the bottom of the sea? 

He’s ten times the size of man 

and though the waves break like fire- 
works 

his long black beard is neatly flowed. 


In a similar earlier poem, ‘Paranoia in 
Crete’, Corso had successfully used the 
persona of Minos in a fantastic mono- 
logue (‘. . . my wife! that wood-cow 
brothel !’). The monologue is not a 
mode much attempted by the beat poets, 
but already Corso has it to a witty per- 
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fection, whether he becomes Rembrandt 
(‘Get me the saddest man! ... Get me 
gold linen ! cold jewels !’) or an old yak, 
imagining himself about to be made into 
buttons: 


Where are my sisters and brothers? 
That tall monk there, loading my 
uncle, 
he has a new cap. 
And that idiot student of his— 
I never saw that muffler before. 


Perhaps this bizarre humour is Corso’s 
happiest mood. It is well illustrated by 
‘Italian Extravaganza’, his best-known 
poem (it owes nothing to the sick joke, 
being not cruel but childlike: ‘wow’ 
gives the game away—and the clue to 
the tone of Corso’s ubiquitous exclama- 
tion-mark) : 


Mrs Lombardi’s month-old son is dead. 
I saw it in Rizzo’s funeral parlour, 
A small purplish wrinkled head. 


They’ve just finished having high 
mass for it; 

They’re coming out now 
. . wow, such a small coffin! 

And ten black cadillacs to haul it in. 


This striking directness can be seen in 
other beat writers, for instance in Peter 
Orlovsky (whose poem ‘Morris’ in Beati- 
tude Anthology is a notably moving, 
though naive, expression of love for a 
fellow creature, here a _bed-wetting 
mental case) and in this monologue 
(103rd Chorus of ‘Mexico City Blues’) 
by Jack Kerouac: 


I’d rather be thin than famous 
I don’t want to be fat, 
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And a woman throws me outa bed «© 
Callin me Gordo, & everytime 

I bend 

to pick up 

my suspenders 

from the davenport 

floor I explode 

loud huge grunt-o 

and disgust 

every one 

in the familio 


I’d rather be thin than famous 
But I’m fat 


Paste that in yr. Broadway show. 


At first glance the Orlovsky and the 
Kerouac could hardly seem further 
apart, the elegy and the satire, but both 
these poems seem to me expressions of 
that curious feeling which keeps the 
poet both near to his subject and de- 
tached from it; and above all the atti- 
tudes are lively, interested and focused 
on real life. The poetical area com- 
passed by these poems is exactly where 
the best beat poetry lives, and is where 
Corso lives a good deal of the time. Not 
the misguided notions of Ginsberg (who 
began a poem in the TLS for November 
6, 1959: ‘Poet is Priest’), nor the 
energetic mediocrity of William Margo- 
lis or Philip Lamantia, nor the high- 
school badness of Bob Kaufman, but the 
real world of humanity, art, sense and 
imagination. 

Corso is not averse to the Ginsbergian 
manner, however : his poems ‘Bomb’ and 
‘Power’ evoked an embarrassingly stern 
and critical response when read by 


the poet to a small audience of Left- 


wing intellectuals at Oxford two or 
three years ago. Indeed, he did almost 
make politics into so much Flash 
Gordon soap. But if he is not always 
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a rational poet, he is at least not an 
ignorant one. He is fascinated by the 
European cultural tradition (there are 
several poems inspired by Italian Renais- 
sance painters) though this is not to 
say that he does not feel such a tradi- 
tion to be moribund. He is neither 
apathetic nor anarchistic about such a 
feeling, but it emerges as a sad assump- 
tion. How could he marry and have a 
child, he asks in ‘Marriage’, when all he 
could bring to it would be the fragments 

of civilizations, Roman coin soup, 
broken Bach records, the Greek alphabet, 
a roofless Parthenon? These fragments 
are interesting but ultimately crazy as 
the phrases he shouts in denial of 
honeymoon, or leaves in his imagina- 
tion in a bottle for the milkman: 

‘Penguin dust, bring me penguin dust, 
I want penguin dust —.’ 

It has been said that the beat cult of 
immediacy leaves no room for moral 
attitudes, that the drive for pleasure 
apparently typical of the post-war 
generation is rigorously anti-conformist. 
Corso provides some clues as to the real 
hopes and fears of this generation, 
Arrived in Rotterdam, in ‘Vision of 
Rotterdam’, with ‘Two suitcases filled 
with despair’ he thinks about the war, 
concluding not unexpectedly perhaps 
but nevertheless with a sentiment rarer 
than it might be: ‘Mercy leans against 
her favourite bombardment/and  for- 
gives the bomb.’ The poem ends with a 
future : 


Alone 
Eyes on the antique diagram 
I wander down the ruin and see 
amid a madness of coughing 
bicycles 
the scheme of a new Rotterdam hum- 
ming in the vacancy. 
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This optimism is paralleled, I believe, 
by a yearning for social normality. The 
final lines of ‘Marriage’ are all the more 
significant if we take the poem as an 
_allegory of the possibility of conformity 
not merely of one young poet to one 
social institution, but of a whole 
generation to a complete society : 


Because what if I’m 60 years old and 
not married, 

all alone in a furnished room with pee 
stains on my underwear 

and everybody else is married ! All the 
Universe married but me! 


Ah, yet well I know that were a 
woman possible 

as I am possible 

then marriage would be possible— 

like SHE in her lonely alien gaud wait- 
ing her Egyptian lover 

So I wait—bereft of 2,000 years and 


the bath of life. 


ALAN ROSS 


A BAD STREAK AND OTHER STORIES by 
Brian Glanville (Secker & Warburg. 


158.) 


Mr Brian Glanville’s first collection of 
short stories has been deservedly praised. 
It is not, at certain moments, free of the 
faults that have hitherto slightly dis- 
figured all of his books—a lack of 
austerity in the writing, which can 
slacken off for whole pages at a time 
into something not far removed from a 
comfortable woman’s magazine jour- 
nalese, an occasional glibness of reaction 
that comes from too ready-made a view 
of human categories, anda related 
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facility that suggests, if not exactly 
knowingness, at least a feeling that the 
author is never at a loss, either as the 
narrator or in character. The result of 
these defects is that some of the stories | 
seem contrived, and all but the best of 
them lack density and tension. In a 
sense, this is perhaps no more than say- 
ing that Mr Glanville writes too easily 
and a shade carelessly; and that, rather 
than trust his stories to develop organi- 
cally, he uses rather old-hat Maugham- 
ish devices to shape them. 

None of this interferes with the real 
interest of Mr Glanville’s book, which is 
quite exceptional, both in its subject 
matter and its treatment. He deals on 
the whole with three main subjects: the 
experience of being Jewish in a pros- 
perous Jewish middle-class society, urban 
existence in Italy, and the world of the 
professional footballer. The Jewish 
stories, on the bitter rather than the 
sweet side, make their points with a 
slightly over-emphatic distaste. One can 
recognize their quality without being 
able to vouch for their accuracy. Indeed 
it seems impossible for a Jewish writer 
to create any picture of Jewish society 
anywhere that other Jewish writers will 
admit as being just or authentic. (Philip 
Roth’s Goodbye, Columbus, which won 
the Aga Khan Fiction Prize and the 
National Book Award in America, and 
was praised by three Jewish writers, 
Saul Bellow, Irving Howe, Alfred Kazin, 
for the fidelity of its portrait of the 
Jewish upper middle-class, has been 
roundly denounced in the Winter 
issue of Partisan Review, as being in- 
accurate and distorting, and the distin- 
guished Jewish supporters of the novel 
described as old-fashioned non-bourgeois 
intellectuals who have made their 
careers in academic or literary circles. 
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What, indeed, can they know of Jewish 
materialism ?) 

The Italian stories are generally free 
of ex-patriate sentimentality or exotic- 
ism, and it is one of Mr Glanville’s 
charms that he writes about Italy very 
much as contemporary Italians do, with 
a regard for their susceptibilities, vani- 
ties and necessary fantasies that remains 
tender while being essentially ironic. 
His Italian towns are places where 
Italians live and work, dreaming about 
clothes, girls and football, not just 
tourist-spots turned into Guggenheim- 
Fulbright colonies. His instinctive ab- 
sorption of the character of various 
northern Italian cities, his obvious rap- 
port with Italians of his own generation, 
is almost unique in an English writer. 
You could make the switch from a 
season of Antonioni films to one of 
Glanville’s stories, without any feeling 
that you were suddenly looking through 
a foreigner’s eyes. Perhaps the fact that 
Glanville is still under thirty has most 
to do with it. At the same time, he has 
lived and worked in Italy, not merely 
made visits to it. 

In the last resort, however, it is the 
football stories (several of which are set 
in Italy, where Mr Glanville worked on 
the Corriere dello Sport) that show best 
this writer’s real originality and his ex- 
citing extension of the usual territories 
of English fiction. His publishers assert 
that ‘if he chose he could become the 
English Ring Lardner’, Though _ this 
analogy will do as a loose generalization, 
its implications are unhealthy and I 
hope very much that Mr Glanville will 
not so choose. Lardner did all kinds of 
interesting things, from ‘refashionin 
the American language’ (Geismar) to 
opening up all sorts of new experiences 
for American intellectuals, such as golf, 
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billiards, boxing and baseball. He was _ 
admired equally by Edmund Wilson, — 
Virginia Woolf, Scott Fitzgerald and — 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
ordinary sports readers. He was a mas- 
terly mimic, a brilliant tape-recorder of 
pointless and moronic dialogue. His 
dramatic sketches make N. F. Simpson 
and Harold Pinter appear to be clinging 
to his coat-tails and the present theatrical 
avant-garde seem curiously rearguard. 
But, as Fitzgerald pointed out, he grew 
cynical towards his own material, which 
he quickly outgrew and caricatured. He 
settled for being a comic writer, a 
parodist, with no evident concern for 
the human beings, with human aspira- 
tions as well as romantic and sexual 
hankerings, that existed inside their 
sports clothes. 

Mr Glanville is, on the surface, an 
altogether more conventional writer, 
but he has something of Lardner’s 
wonderful ear for dialogue, his mimicry 
never gets out of hand, and, most im- 
portant of all, he is aware, as Lardner 
never was, of the different levels at 
which human beings can communicate. 
That is to say, in such stories as ‘The 
Footballers’, ‘Hanger-On’, ‘Domani’, and 
‘Everything Laid On’, football becomes 
merely an extension of life, the normal 
ambiguities do not suddenly cease to 
operate. Glanville is able, in these stories, 
to expore and explain an unfamiliar 
close-knit society, and he succeeds in 
giving depth and variety to it without 
either satirizing or cheapening it. Their 
opening paragraphs give an indication 
of his immediacy and skill in characteri- 
zation : 


‘Hallo-my-dear !’ Franco never 
spoke on the telephone, he bellowed; 
a great lion’s roar suggesting his 
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_ scepticism that the instrument really 
transcended distance. 
‘Listen! This morning you come 
down with me to Rifredi: I make 
_ you see what I am doing! Lovely 
boys! Beautiful players! You have 
no idea! Just like young English 
players: you will see!’ (‘The Foot- 
ballers’.) 


He was a creature of railway hotels, 
car parks, dining cars, bleak corridors 
which led past dressing-rooms. Here, 
where no one was at home, he too 

« seemed to have his place. (‘Hanger- 
~On’.) 


Johnny’s great trouble was that he 
was small. Or rather, not so much 
that he was small, but that being 
small made people think about him 
as if he was just another small player, 
if you see what I mean. If he’d had 
one more stone and another couple 
of inches, there’s nothing could have 
stopped him. But on the other hand, 
you never know: maybe if he’d been 
bigger he wouldn’t have been the 
same player. (‘If he’s good enough, 
he’s big enough’.) 


Mr Glanville writes a grey, classless 
sort of prose, without attempts at im- 
pressiveness or poetry, but it is never 
less than serviceable. His ear and his 
eye are so trigger-sharp in_ their 
responses, so sensitive to gradations of 
feeling as they are revealed by inflec- 
tions and gestures, that he can make 
clear the truth and genuineness of his 
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backgrounds without real help from a 
distinctive method. In that sense a style 
is not what one should demand of him: 
Lardner wrecked himself through 
hardening mannerisms and self-parody, 
and the adaptable chameleon-like quali- 
ties of Glanville’s prose should be a safe- 
guard against the same thing happening 
to him. 

This volume makes plain how much 
Glanville is a writer to be nurtured. He 
has range, ideas, fluency, new subjects. 
His dangers are slickness and the voca- 
tional hazards of journalism. However, 
since he is undoubtedly aware of these, 
there is every hope that he will avoid 
them. He has already in The Bankrupts 
and in the Jewish stories in this book 
touched areas not often examined in 
English writing. In Along the Arno and 
the several stories with Italian settings 
he takes for granted a sense of belonging 
that is astonishing in a non-Italian 
writer. In the football stories he succeeds 
in getting into fiction a professional 
activity whose prizes, boredoms, 
disasters and human tragedies probably 
come closer to the heart of the ordinary 
Englishman than any other. It is some- 
thing no one has ever attempted before, 
except on pulp magazine level, and Mr 
Glanville’s achievement is not simply 
that he exploits this unfamiliar subject, 
but that in doing so he conveys the 
excitement, the tension, the romantic 
glamour, the style after which most 
human beings hanker as well as the 
shoddy environments and flawed 
motives that contribute to the process- 
ing of the same dreams. 
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GEORGE MACBETH 


THE MAP OF CLAY by Jack Clemo. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

ONCE BITTEN, TWICE BITTEN by Peter 
Porter. (Scorpion Press. 15s.) 
IMAGININGS by David Holbrook. 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 

POEMS by A. D. Hope. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) 


Sometimes a poet writes best in isola- 
tion. I doubt if Emily Dickenson could 
have kept up her splendid crotchetiness 
if she’d come across on a Fulbright and 
had tea with Coventry Patmore or 
Matthew Arnold. They’d soon have 
talked her into an Amherst version of 
Christina Rossetti. But there are poets 
who can’t function like this. They need 
a jab in the ribs from a friendly rival to 
start them off. An enormous number of 
good verse plays was written in and 
around London between 1590 and 1630 
simply because the poets and dramatists 
of the time frequently met and collabo- 
rated. I doubt if Massinger or Ford 
would have turned out much good stuff 
if they hadn’t been able to drop in for 
a glass of ale at some literary pub like 
the ‘Mermaid Tavern’. And so the ideal 
relationship between natural talent and 
literary environment seems to vary. I 
think the peaks and troughs of the 
graph which traces this show up parti- 
cularly well in the work of the four 
poets whose names and books are listed 
in my order of preference at the top of 
this column. 

The Australian poet A. D, Hope was 
born in 1907, the same year as Auden, 
but he didn’t make his début until after 
the war, and it wasn’t until 1955, when 
he was forty-eight, that he published 
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his first book, The Wandering Islands: 
The programme note on Hope in The 
Penguin Book of Australian Verse 
tipped me off that I might ‘choose to 
regard him as a twentieth century Par 
nassian, aiming at the precision anc 
detachment of an Hérédia or of a 
Leconte de Lisle’. So I went through his 
book of Poems on the look-out for 4 
literary débacle akin to those disastrous 
shots at transplanting the English pub 
lic school system to the outskirts 0} 
Brisbane. I wasn’t entirely disappointed! 
Here’s the ending of ‘Imperial Adam’ 
which was thought good enough threes 
years ago for a place in the Penguin: 


The proud vicuna nuzzled her as she 
slept 

Lax on the grass; and Adam watch 
ing too 

Saw how her dumb breasts at thei 
ripening wept, 

The great pod of her belly swellec 
and grew, 


And saw its water break, and saw, it 
fear, 

Its quaking muscles in the act of birth 

Between her legs a pigmy face appear 

And the first murderer lay upon th 
earth. 


There you have Hérédia’s gimmick o 
the big last line. There are several weake 
ones in ‘Les Trophees’. But Hérédi 
would never have allowed himself th 
sentimental vagueness of that epithe 
‘dumb’: this is the kind of literary ba 
manners that used to get corrected a 
Mallarmé’s evenings. It still does in th 
American schools of creative writing 
The masculine brashness which goe 
hand in hand with the muzziness i 
‘Imperial Adam’ reminds me of th: 
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South African Parnassian, Roy Camp- 
bell. Think of his crib from Baudelaire 
at the end of ‘The Zulu Girl’. But Camp- 
bell did have the advantage of living in 
Europe. Hope doesn’t pull it off because 
he’s trying to write sophisticated 
poetry in an unsophisticated environ- 
ment. 
David Holbrook’s Imaginings is his 
first book of poems, and the choice of 
‘The Poetry Book Society. Holbrook is 
thirty-eight, and so he too is a late 
starter. His best poems tend to present 
an etching of himself as the virile 
Paterfamilias : 
Your light-framed _ tender-bellied 
beauty is for me 
Trebled by six bright eyes, by the 
musical chatter 

We bar the door from when we find 
each other’s bodies better 

Than giving theirs a fondling on the 
bed or knee. 


This is a pretty common attitude among 
the potent young domestics of the early 
sixties. What about Anthony Thwaite 
and Peter Redgrove? Mind you, they 
don’t all do it with quite the lavishness. 
Holbrook shares with Hope a generous 
willingness to supply the maximum of 
everything: lines to a poem, words to 
a line, adjectives to a noun. Even in his 
good pieces like ‘Baptism of Fire’, which 
is an honest and perceptive war poem, 
a choice of three epithets is sometimes 
offered where one would do: 


And even our worst major cried to 
read their last 
Poor stumbling letters home . . . 
A minute’s teasing by any one of 
twenty bright young poets living in 
London could have had that ‘poor’ out, 
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for a start; and a good deal of other dead- 
wood with it. It may be all right to 
keep yourself to yourself up in East 
Anglia if you’re eccentric or a genius; 
it’s the writer of middle talent who 
needs the helpful enmity of intelligent 
friends. 

Peter Porter’s Once Bitten, Twice 
Bitten has been usefully trimmed by 
this kind of attention. He does, in fact, 
belong to a group of poets who meet 
every Friday in a Chelsea drawing room, 
and this has matured and extended a 
powerful natural talent. He now steps 
forward at the age of thirty-two with 
an excellent first book, though of sig- 
nificantly uneven merit. In the earlier 
poems he’s capable of a murky tortuous- 
ness : 


We watch eyes like shutters, deep 

As bogey-holes, moist as lettuce, as 
peep 

Bo-peep _ plays 


feminine. 


the sympathetic 


But as metaphysical stilts go 

Those legs are calipers on the globe. 

The warm freighter keeps its mild 
regimen. 


It’s all going along very nicely and then 
he has to bring his recollections of John 
Donne in. Why? It reads to me like a 
conscientious reader of the New States- 
man arts-end trying out the tricks of the 
mid-fifties. University wits you used to 
see there. In Porter’s later work this 
relentless obscurity has gone. And there 
are more and more poems bitten out 
with a vitriolic clarity: 


London is full of chickens on electric 
spits, 
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Cooking in windows where .the 
public pass. , 
This, say the chickens, is their 
Auschwitz, 
And all poultry eaters are psycho- 
paths. 


There’s a distillation of a highly subtle 
and original social conscience in this 
kind of writing. And in poems like 
‘John Marston Advises Anger’, ‘Lament 
for a Proprietor’ and ‘Phar Lap in the 
Melbourne Museum’ the wit, the envy 
and the wry pity fuse into a sustained 
personal style. There are about fourteen 
too many poems in this book; but there 
are about sixteen which hit the jackpot 
and these establish Porter as perhaps the 
only poet under thirty-five who has 
seriously grappled with the same issues 
as John Osborne, Arnold Wesker and 
Alan Sillitoe. 

The Map of Clay is really the first 
edition of Jack Clemo’s Collected Poems; 
only the seventeen poems called ‘Fron- 
tier Signals’ which end the book are new 
ones. Clemo was born in 1916. He has 
spent most of his life in a hard fight not 
to be got down by recurring attacks of 
blindness and deafness. He still lives 
with his mother in the house where he 
was born, a four-roomed cottage at 
Goonamarris Slip in what Charles 
Causley, who introduces the poems, 
calls ‘the gut of the Cornish china-clay 
industry’. It would be hard to dream up 
a more isolated situation for a poet. But 
Clemo like Emily Dickinson seems to be 
the quirky original who needs to be left 
alone to get on with his eccentric 
poetry in his own way. 

In the earlier poems one is pent up in 
the weird world of the clay pits. Clemo 
exults in their ugliness : 
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I desire i 


No glimpse of flower-cups smirking 


through 


Snow fettered fields—would rather | 


view 
The quarry’s yield: a lone crowbar, — 
A pulley-frame, a can of tar 7ix 


And he praises : 


that twisted, dark 
Deliberate, crucial Will 
I feel deep-grinding still 
Under the dripping clay with which 
I am baptized. 


But in the last seventeen poems he be- 
gins to get out and about more. There 
are signs that he’s been travelling be- 
yond the clay-pits. And the rigid Cal- 
vinism is rejected, apparently after the 
stimulus of revivalist preaching, in 
favour of a tolerant evangelism which 
can even pity and understand the scep- 
ticism of Hardy: 


I almost could conceive 
That to blaspheme with tears is to 
believe. 


This development is fascinating but dis- 
turbing. It isn’t clear where Clemo can 
go next except into an increasingly un- 
fruitful humanism. I shudder to think 
what may happen if he ever manages a 
trip up to Swansea to discuss his jazz 
with Kingsley Amis. So far he’s written 
the only religious poetry since the war 
worth reading, apart from R. S, 
Thomas’s. I’m bound to hope that the 
future shifts of his unusual faith will be 
back towards a tightness of symbolism 
closely linked with his own landscape, 
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JEAN STEWART 


LITERARY LANDFALLS by Dominique 
Aury. Translated by Denise Folliot. 
(Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 

THE WRITER’S WAY IN FRANCE by Robert 
Greer Cohn. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 40s.) 


Two books about French literature 
which could scarcely be more different. 
Mme Aury practises a traditional genre 
—the highly personal, impressionistic 
sketch, attempting to interpret and com- 
municate the essential atmosphere of a 
writer's mind and work, his ‘personal 
vision and message’. There is neither 
analysis nor theory, and little ethical or 
aesthetic judgement; this is scarcely 
literary criticism as the pundits would 
have it, but rather the reveries about 
men and books of an dme sensible. The 
reviewer reaches instinctively for clichés 
about insight, perceptiveness, sensiti- 
vity. There is nothing strikingly new in 
Mme Aury’s study of these fourteen 
writers, who range from Chrétien de 
Troyes to Colette; Fénelon’s quietism, 
Scéve’s symbolism have been studied ex- 
haustively elsewhere; Balzac’s sub- 
conscious radicalism was pointed out by 
Marx. But one is impressed by the deli- 
cate surety of her touch, the truthful- 
ness of her judgement and the breadth 
of her sympathies, even while a certain 
poeticism irritates. The value of this sort 
of criticism depends largely on the par- 
ticular quality of the critic’s sensibility 
(and Mme Aury’s, though subtle, is 
surely less rich than that of Virginia 
Woolf, with whom she has been com- 
pared) and also on the charm of the 
style, which is inevitably dissipated in 
translation, although Denise Folliot’s 
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is admirably smooth and lucid. The book 
is destined to the common reader— 
—Lectures pour Tous is the original 
title—and the common reader will get 
from it a certain rarefied pleasure and a 
flattering sense of being himself among 
the dmes sensibles. 

He will get no such solace from The 
Writer’s Way in France. Professor Cohn 
is a learned American with a mind origi- 
nal to the point of crankiness, who writes 
uncompromisingly for eggheads, for 
readers versed not merely in Hegel and 
Heidegger but in Auerbach and Kretsch- 
mer, and inured to the strenuous dis- 
cipline of the New Criticism. His book 
teems with provocative ideas dogmati- 
cally stated. Its scope is ambitious; it 
studies, in turn, the nature of the 
creative temperament, the origins of 
language, the various themes of the Col- 
lective Unconscious treated by man’s 
imagination from primitive to modern 
times, and the various periods of French 
literature from the Middle Ages to the 
Symbolists; there are, further, detailed 
analyses of certain texts—Rimbaud and 
Proust—and of various types of French 
poetry, and a handful of learned appen- 
dices. Professor Cohn is an exponent of 
the very newest criticism, which has 
evolved ‘behind the backs of insular 
figures like Leavis and Eliot’; he ‘borrows 
insights from various systematic dis- 
ciplines (psychology, philosophy, an- 
thropology, semantics) but substitutes 
fluid critical language for scientific jar- 
gon, inventing new terms and formula- 
tions when necessary’. (His own words.) 
But such critical language becomes itself 
a jargon more repellent, because less 
precise, than technical scientific speech. 
This common reader floundered blindly 
on, coming up for air when some shrewd 
and illuminating comment revealed the 
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Professor’s genuine critical qualities, and 
then again submerged in verbiage— 
painfully aware of ignorance yet with a 
vaguely resentful sense that ‘ce qui se 
concoit bien s’énonce clairement’. 

Indeed, one feels inclined to ask the 
Professor: ‘is your epistemology really 
necessary?’ One of its basic elements, 
for instance, is the concept of polarity, 
which seems to cover every sort of con- 
flict, stress or contrast in human ex- 
perience; there’s something rigid and 
artificial about this systematizing, and 
the common reader is scarcely illumi- 
nated if he turns to the Appendix and 
reads: ‘The epistemology which I have 
tentatively called ‘“multipolarity” or 
“polyparity” is in the lineage of the 
Hegelian dialectic, with a kinship to the 
post-Hegelian modification of it into a 
tetrapolar and polypolar form by 
Kierkegaard.’ Etc. Again, the terms 
vertical and horizontal are used con- 
stantly to distinguish between man’s 
inner and his outer life, his relations 
with himself and those with society and 
the outside world: a convenient for- 
mula, which however leads the author 
into such extravagant writing as this: 
‘The momentary addition of -horizon- 
tality to verticality produces the archi- 
tectural quality of squareness, carrure, 
in classical art beginning with Malherbe 

. the dynamism or thrust of the 
baroque spirit underlying the Classical 
draws much of its power from this new 
dimension, for breadth has its own in- 
finite, its own poetry, from the vast 
sweep of Versailles to the incredible 
width of Louis XIV’s hats,’ 

Moreover, one cannot help feeling 
suspicious of this mishmash of ‘syste- 
matic disciplines’ adapted and distorted 
by a layman; one senses confusion of 
ideas behind the battery of words. The 
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and is always spilling over, psychology _ 


into anthropology into literary history. 
For example: Professor Cohn traces the 
development of culture in terms of 
human growth (the highly disputable 
theory of ‘progress’ in art being further 
justified in an appendix), and thus the 
Renaissance is equated with puberty 
and explained in Freudian terms. “We 
have noted that this new vision, the 
idea of a vocation, is characterized by 
the reality principle of adolescence, 
based on the concrete possibility of 
sexual expression and competition with 
the father. . .’ Etc, etc. 

Professor Cohn’s extreme sensitivity 
to symbol and metaphor and all the 
correspondances and associations under- 
lying them (he is an authority on 
Mallarmé) bears fruit in the searching 
and illuminating chapters on Rimbaud 
and Proust, but it also leads him to ex- 
cessive and unremitting ingenuity in 
identifying ideas and images. One 
example must serve: a footnote on Rim- 
baud’s lines 

‘Ils tressaillent souvent a@ la claire 

voix d’or 

Du timbre matinal, qui frappe et 

frappe encor...’ 

runs: “Whether through the golden 
sun which measures time, the village 
bell, or the “golden voice” of the living- 
room—possibly “grandfather”—clock, 
there is some link between “Father 
Time” and the poetic expression of nos- 
talgia for the father.’ Far-fetched 
enough; if such ingenuity were confined 
to footnotes one would hardly object, 
but it pervades the book, blurring issues 
and ideas in a haze of ambiguity. 

It seems a pity that so much learning 
and imagination, combined with such 
zest and real feeling for literature—all 
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_ this and a Guggenheim Fellowship too 


—should have resulted in so pretentious 
and irritating a book. 


JOHN BAYLEY 


_ BYRON AND THE SPOILER’S ART by Paul 


West. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 


_ The Romantic poets offer us an extra- 
ordinary range of personality—they 
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might all be characters in some vast 
Comédie Humaine. And the super- 
Balzac who possessed such a cast would 
find Byron the hardest to carry inside 
the compass of his art. He is really too 
empty for the most cunning or the most 
sublime kinds of fictional definition. He 
is invulnerable to caricature, because he 
is lacking in the density and helplessness 
which hold Wordsworth down in his 
relation to Nature, Shelley in his mad 
musical seriousness, and Keats in his 
sparrow, his globed peonies and autumn 
rose. Like most of us, Byron has no con- 
suming interest in anything : he just 
wants something to be happening. But, 
unlike any of us, he is actually able to 
make his best poetry out of this sup- 
remely ordinary human condition. 

Mr Paul West’s book is a lively and 
original attempt to analyse just how 
Byron manages it. If he doesn’t quite 
satisfy us it is because the nature of the 
poetry makes it impossible to analyse 
satisfactorily in depth: to be honest, 
analysis must inevitably be as bitty— 
one might almost say as methodically 
sloppy—as the poetic performance. 
Elimination, says Mr West, is the key 
to Byron’s technique. The image that 
most fascinated him was that of the 
Turkish mistress consigned in a sack to 
the Bosphorus. ‘Reduce everything he 
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ever wrote, and you will find an essen- 
tial act of repulsion . . . he pushes away 
what is .. . he needs to feel unobliged to 
his subject-matter .. . and yet he seeks to 
eliminate even this lust for elimination.’ 
Surely these are very penetrating com- 
ments? We can never catch Byron 
lingering on the right word, admiring 
the right poet (he announced that future 
generations would much prefer Rogers 
and Campbell to himself or any of the 
other Romantics) and in fact doing any- 
thing but despise the artist’s secret (and 
in some sense comical) passion for 
making his product perfect. Never, that 
is, until Missolonghi, when death—with 
an irony Byron would have appreciated 
—shaped the true close he had always 
avoided. 

There is nothing in the poetry that 
could not have been better done by 
someone else, but how invariably com- 
pelling he is, even in his most workaday 
narrative melodrama. Even if the Poems 
fall open at ‘Parisina’ or ‘The Island’ 
we are caught by some telling stroke: 

But she must lay her own conscious 

head 

A husband’s trusting heart beside. . . 
or 

‘Hoist out the boat!’ was now the 

leader’s cry 

And who dare answer ‘No’ to mutiny? 
and we are gripped in spite of ourselves. 
Browning has lost the secret of this read- 
ability as completely as Lydgate lost it 
after Chaucer. 

Byron professed to admire Pope as his 
master; but even here he shows his dis- 
ingenuousness for Pope was a craftsman 
of perfections—Byron would never have 
distilled the gold from fops and tea- 
tables. Don Juan—as Mr West brilliant- 
ly demonstrates—triumphs by its mas- 
tery of the throwaway method. Byron 
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balances down the entertaining stanza 
form, usually falling off deliberately just 
when we think he is going to make it 
to the end of the verse. He makes use 
of the ingenious rhymes that carry us 
along—for at the Byronic cocktail party 
we must never be bored by anything 
like the blank verse of the ‘drowsy 
frowsy’ ‘Excursion’—to achieve the 
contrived tumble. 
She sits upon his knee, and drinks his 
sighs, 
He hers, until they end in broken 
gasps; 
And thus they form a group that’s 
quite antique, 
Half naked, loving, natural, and 
Greek. 
What happens if we compare this with 
an example of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘genuine’ poetry?—say the ‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’? The distressing re- 
sult is that Keats sounds like some good 
man at. the party whose attempt to 
carry on a humane and serious conver- 
sation is made ridiculous, to the other 
guests in the milieu, by the flippant in- 
terruptions of an accomplished hostess. 
The point of his story is quite spoilt. 
Fortunately the spell does not last when 
the party is over. The tone of that ‘quite 
antique’ and ‘Greek’ is appallingly fami- 
liar, redolent of travel chatter and easily 
humorous enthusiasms. So is 
High mountains are a feeling, but the 
hum 
Of human cities torture... 
An Anthony Powell could catch to a 
nicety the tone of the lady who might 
say that, but Byron has already, as it 
were, left her to her fate. He is else- 
where, perhaps saying 
He who has bent him o’er the dead... 
or 
... that seeming marble heart 
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Now mask’d in silence or withheld by 
pride, 


t 
; 
| 
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Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, | 
And spread its snares licentious far 


and wide... 

And yet he does not so much spoil 
everything as invent a way of failing to 
find it quite real (Mr West coins the ex- 
cellent phrase ‘strict apathy’). The 
romantic multitude, toiling far behind, 
are left in possession of his discarded 
attitudes, Corsairs, Haidées, Childe 
Harolds—and Don Juans. 

Perhaps the one thing we can hold on 
to which Byron can never quite twitch 
out of our grasp is his sense of aristo- 
cracy, with all the complex social and 
spiritual factors that went with it then 
and probably still do. It is the clue to 
his jealously guarded Corinthian and 
amateur status. Like the candid friend 
who yields up everything but the 
pleasure he gets from being candid, 
Byron can never quite part from his 
Lordship. It does not help to compare 
him, as Mr West tries to do in the 
course of his study of ‘Manfred’ and 
‘The Deformed Transformed’, with 
Baudelaire, Jarry, or Hemingway. The 
real and refreshing advantage of his 
obstinate status is that it liberates him 
not only from the inky tribe but from 
the professional exploiters of wounds. 

By a curious coincidence it is the Rus- 
sian authors who learnt most from 
Byron who most pitilessly reveal the con- 
fines of his emptiness. Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onegin is a cousin of the Byronic hero 
who does his best to emulate his rela- 
tion, but who fails because of his sense 
of the real things of Russia, the country 
houses, the aunts, the dogs, the smell 
of blackberry leaves. Byron’s progeny 
returns to the nourishing soil. And his 
lack of a true sense of contrast, the ab- 
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which the shadows fall with a dif- 


Pa 


‘sence in his world of any object ‘from 


ference’ is most clearly revealed in Ler- 
Mmontov’s A Hero of Our Time. When 
after a long absence the old captain 
meets Pechorin, another of Byron’s chil- 
dren, he tries to embrace him; but 


Pechorin turns away with the cultivated 


‘indifference of the dme damnée and the 


old man bursts into tears. Such tears 


cannot be wept in the presence of 


Byron’s bad angels. 
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RIDER HAGGARD. His Life and Works. 
By Morton Cohen. (Hutchinson. 30s.) 


When I was an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford I used to go out on Sundays to the 
home of Lady Ottoline Morrell at Gar- 
sington. There we found what we 
thought was a formidable salon of in- 
tellectuals—D. H. Lawrence was some- 
times there, and Aldous Huxley, and 
Bertrand Russell and Augustus John. If 
one was so rash as to bring along a 
friend, Lady Ottoline used to say with 
some acidity, ‘Of course your friend is 
very welcome, but most of the people 
who come here are creative artists.’ It 
is amusing that Garsington before the 
Morrells was mainly notable as the 
place where Rider Haggard received the 
only important part of his education 
and that the name of Quatermain 
which he was to make famous all over 
the world was originally the name of a 
Garsington farmer for whom he had a 
liking. For it would be indeed hard to 
imagine two worlds more different than 
the world of Lady Ottoline Morrell and 
that of Rider Haggard. 
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There are writers and artists and 
hangers-on of artists who exaggerate 
the importance of art and despise ex- 
cessively the philistine world outside it. 
There have been plenty of writers—and 
many of them very good writers—who 
have been excessively anxious to appear 
as men of the world rather than merely 
as writers. Aeschylus, if we may judge 
from his epitaph, thought it more im- 
portant that he had fought against the 
Persians than that he had written the 
world’s greatest tragedies. Scott, Con- 
greve, Shakespeare in all probability. 
had the same foible. Rider Haggard had 
it, too, with of course the additional ex- 
cuse that he was a writer very inferior 
to these. He not only did not write very 
well but he took a twisted pleasure in 
not taking trouble with his work. He 
boasted of his pot-boiling. He aimed at 
success and circulation and then with a 
curious perversity complained that he 
had not achieved the greatness which 
he had deliberately sacrificed for money. 
Mr Cohen sees all this quite unsparing- 
ly. I am not sure how far he sees the 
comedy of it—how intentional is the 
irony in such a sentence as he writes of 
Eric Brighteyes. “The Prince of Wales 
[ice. the future Edward VII] and his 
family preferred it over all other Hag- 
gard tales.’ 

His real life, Haggard would insist— 
half sincerely, half insincerely—was his 
public life: his championship of the 
cause of Empire and of British agricul- 
ture. His opinions on agriculture—on 
the need for smallholdings and for im- 
proved marketing and credit facilities— 
were indeed remarkably sensible and 
his technical books on farming deserve 
high praise, but again with that curious 
perversity he advocated his opinions in 
ways that were from the first certain to 
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make the advocacy ineffective, in order 
—it is hard to resist the conclusion—to 
enjoy the luxury of complaining that 
he was a failure. One can understand a 
man who loves the countryside neglect- 
ing literature for farming, but it is hard 
to understand such a one neglecting 
farming in order to serve on innumer- 
able committees and to go round the 
country making endless speeches before 
and after dinner. Haggard was for ever 
complaining that the reports of his com- 
mittees led to no action. But long before 
Sir Alan Herbert did we really need 
another to tell us that committees are 
notoriously appointed in order to avoid 
the need for action? As one reads Mr 
Cohen’s careful and well-written book 
it is hard to know at which to be the 
more surprised—that anyone should 
have led so ineffective a life as Haggard 
or that anyone should ever have ex- 
pected that a life of that sort would not 
be ineffective. He was obviously put on 
to futile committees because he was one 
of those rare beings who are willing to 
waste their time on futile committees. 
He was aware of this, but he preferred 
to serve and then to repay himself with 
self-pity. It is a strange and not a very 
attractive trait. 

Quite frankly I think that Mr Cohen 
could have found a more interesting 
subject for his considerable scholarship. 
Yet it is the business of an author to be 
read, and Haggard was read. So it can- 
not be wholly unprofitable to consider 
why. With Haggard, as with many 
other people, it is difficult to know 
where sincerity ended and insincerity 
began, but on the whole it must be said 
that he was an insincere man in his 
romantic writings. He knew a good deal 
about Africa. He did not really believe 
it at all probable that there was any- 
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thing like King Solomon’s Mines in the 
centre of Africa. He played about with 
notions of transmigration and of tran- 
scending death. He was not perhaps 
himself quite clear how far he believed 


these notions but on the whole he did © 


not believe. The important thing about 
ideas of that sort with him was not 
whether they were true but whether 
they were marketable, and there is of 
course a natural public appetite for mys- 
tery. Throughout all history people have 
always wanted to hear of some land just 
beyond their certain knowledge of which 
travellers’ tales can be told. Three- 
quarters of the way through the last 
century unknown Africa was such a 
land. No one indeed could seriously be- 
lieve that it was probable that in the 
centre of Africa one would find either 
King Solomon’s Mines or such a 
creature as She. Still less was it probable 
that the Africans there would have 
characters remotely resembling those 
which Haggard ascribed to them. But 
one could not be quite sure. Today we 
know all too well what is in the middle 
of Africa, and those who want the ex- 
citement of guessing at the undiscovered 
must turn from Rider Haggard to space 
fiction. But Africa did the trick in the 
1880s. 

That reason for Haggard’s enormous 
popularity has passed. So has the second 
reason. Art is to a large extent a com- 
pensation. It is natural to man to live 
a life surrounded by a good deal of 
violence. The life of the late Victorian 
Englishman was wholly abnormal in its 
freedom from violence, and it was the 
consequence of peace, retrenchment and 
reform that he tended to ask that his 
literature should supply him with the 
bloodshed which he did not come across 
in real life. ‘Are we never to shed blood 
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again?’ asked Stevenson. Haggard was 
ready to provide this menu of massacre 
in abundance and Little Englishmen, 
- living all too securely in Upper Tooting, 
thrilled at the imaginary massacres in 
darkest Africa which they could read 
about in Haggard’s novels. Alas, the 
twentieth century has answered Steven- 
son’s question all too definitely in the 
affirmative and the twentieth century 
_ reader has no necessity to turn to fiction 
in order to reassure himself that men 
are capable of killing one another. 
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HIRED TO KILL by John Morris. (Hart- 
Davis and Cresset Press. 25s.) 

THE NATURAL BENT by Lionel Fielden. 
(André Deutsch. 25s.) 


This is a satisfactory period for the 
memoir-addict who prefers any book of 
personal recollections to the average 
novel. Two prominent virtuosi from the 
BBC, Mr John Morris and Mr Lionel 
Fielden, have recently added to this 
branch of literature and they form a 
provocative contrast. 

Evidently broadcasting breeds a new 
sort of frankness, perhaps as a reaction 
from dealing with the microphone; but 
between frankness and self-revelation 
there is still an abyss to be bridged. Thus 
far Mr Morris has only told half his 
story in a style so matter-of-fact as to 
conceal its unusual romance and, al- 
most, the author’s sensibility. ‘From 
Croydon to Tibet’ it might be called. A 
soldier in spite of himself, he exerts a 
military discipline over his emotions to 
the point of self-disparagement. His 
references to homosexuality are refresh- 
ingly sane, and he accepts it without 
hypocrisy or mawkishness, snapping his 
fingers at puritan poltergeists. We 
refuse to believe that he had no com- 
petence for his commission in the regi- 
ment of Gurkhas. It is obvious that his 
affection for his men was reciprocated, 
to the advantage of their esprit de corps. 
He took the trouble to study their 
language and familiarize himself with 
their customs. Reticent for all his frank- 
ness, he leaves one wondering: after 
bouts of introspective relaxation he in- 
variably becomes rigid and poker-faced, 
returning to that military salute against 
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which he is apt to protest. He tells us 
that he has only felt true contentment 
when surrounded by people of an alien 
culture, an experience which the present 
reviewer has shared. This is the stuff of 
poetry, but it is somehow stifled, per- 
haps through fear of rhetoric. Mr 
Morris fights shy of an innate lyricism. 
He is most communicative about his 
love of music and mountains, and the 
best passages in this stimulating book 
describe the desolate regions of Sikkim, 
Tibet and the Sinkiang frontier where 
he found himself alone with nature in 
the raw. Here and there a spice of 
rhetoric would not have come amiss, 
yet the plain business-like style conveys 
a moving sincerity. 

It is easy enough to poke fun at the 
absurdities of bygone Anglo-Indian 
society. While Mr Morris’s acute bore- 
dom with the sahibs and memsahibs is 
comprehensible, we cannot resist a 
creeping admiration for their stubborn 
strength of character. Here Mr Morris, 
without indulging in opportunities for 
broad comedy, has overlooked a certain 
pathos, yet it floats from between his 
pages. Much more could have been made 
of Mrs Fizzer and the Lansdowne 
Ladies’ Rifle Club: ‘Mrs Fizzer was a 
great supporter of the club. She herself 
did not get down on the firing-point but 
was adept at seeing that each of her 
various protégées was instructed by the 
particular young officer she had marked 
down as a potential husband.’ This is a 
subject worthy of Mr Betjeman. But we 
cannot complain, as in the case of Mr 
Fielden, who intolerantly dismisses 
Anglo-Indian officials and their wives 
as ‘the most ignorant, insensitive, arro- 
gant, and stupid conglomeration that 
the world has ever produced’, for Mr 
Morris has enriched our knowledge and 
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appreciation of those Gurkhas who 


helped him to discover his true self. 
Whatever he may say, the spirit of 
mockery has not quenched a polite sense _ 


of obligation. He remains sober where 
others would take to drink. But he is 
rather perplexed and perplexing, as if 
he were soaring unsteadily towards Nir- 
vana and pausing to peer back in his 
flight. Did he find it in the sanatorium 
of Montana, in Nippon, or in Broad- 
casting House? As in Dr Waley’s 
Monkey, you must wait for the next 
chapter. 

Mr Lionel Fielden also went to India, 
but in a very different capacity and 
frame of mind, as Director General of 
the new All-India Broadcasting Stations. 
‘Apart from India hating me, I might 
hate India,’ he muses. Which sets the 
tone of what follows. The accent is en- 
tirely on self. He met Gandhi and Nehru 
and expressed sympathy with their 
aspirations: so far so good, but we learn 
very little of India from his pages. At 
best these are sprightly, but there is a 
gradual diminuendo towards sheer 
grumpiness. He can be entertaining 
about himself, whom he visualizes as 
‘that uneasy misfit, the artist without 
talents’. ‘I had been born a painter, and 
a painter I remained and should remain,’ 
he declares, but where are the proofs? 
Is he not another exemplar of Henry 
James’s parable ‘The Madonna of the 
Future’? The craving for emotional ex- 
pression must be accompanied by a for- 
mative impulse. The painter has to 
paint: he cannot help it; and sometimes 
he is an artist in words. No artist, for 
instance, could write: ‘I felt as if I had 
been transported on a magic carpet into 
an Arabian Nights Entertainment.’ Or: 
‘She was just one of those people who 
are made of pure gold all the way 
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through.’ Or: ‘the incomparable St sensible if sententious pronouncements : 


Basil’s Cathedral, straight out of a 


fairy-tale.’ 


t 


Mr Fielden was educated at Eton, but 
the BBC was his finishing school and 
he writes, or rather prattles, on and on, 
like some confidential commentator on 
the microphone: ‘I am astonished by 
the desire of many human beings to 
share a bed with another, even for one 
night, or, God save us, sometimes for a 
whole lifetime: to me the idea seems 
repulsive,’ etc. Many a nice clean hand 
may reach towards him in the darkness 


* with a ‘Shake, old chap!’—many an 


auntie nod assent with a twinkle in her 
kind, grey eyes. But one thinks of 
various painters—of Rubens who, as 
Guido Reni observed, mixed blood with 
his colours. After another fifty pages 
one also thinks of Van Gogh’s remark: 
‘The symbol of St Luke, the patron saint 
of painters, is an ox. So one must be as 
patient as an ox if one wants to work 
in the field of art.’ For Mr Fielden has 
been impatient since birth, with himself 
as well as with others. The more we con- 
sider his talents as displayed in The 
Natural Bent—{a modest title derived 
from Kipling)—the more convinced we 
become that far from being a failure, Mr 
Fielden has enjoyed a fair modicum of 
merited success. He seems to have fitted 
perfectly into the original organization 
of the BBC—not only as an indomitable 
mover and shaker but as a spirited foil 
to Lord Reith, who wrote to him: ‘It is 
your kind of temperament which is re- 
quired and essential for this work. It is 
your temperament which will in due 
course make a triumphant success.’ 
He was clearly at home with the offi- 
cials he affects to scorn, for his uncon- 
ventionality is thoroughly conventional. 
About broadcasting he makes many 


somebody ought to compile them for a 
BBC calendar. One pictures him as the 
Constant Narcissus surrounded by 
nymphs of various ages with garlands 
of red tape. The nymphs adore him all 
the more because he is impervious to 
their charms, if not to their paeans of 
praise. Many a reviewer has joined 
them. About Florence, to which he typi- 
cally retired, he is less amusing than 
about his life with father. Of Bernard 
Berenson he writes: ‘his quality still 
escapes words’. Unfortunately he adds: 
‘The odd thing about BB was that he 
made culture pay.’ This will not do, Mr 
Fielden, try again! Let the ‘unsuccessful 
artist’ ponder Pierre Bonnard’s words: 
‘I always work on paintings that mis- 
carry. They pose exciting problems. It’s 
good to fail.’ 


FAULZEOTIS 


NIGHT by Elie Wiesel with a foreword 
by Francois Mauriac. (McGibbon & 
Ze Posy) 


Nobody can read this book, let alone 
review it, without feeling humble. It 
was written by an Israeli journalist in 
his thirties about what happened to a 
Hungarian Jewish boy of fourteen in a 
German concentration camp. It is, how- 
ever, an autobiography. But it is not 
merely an account of what Germans did 
to Jews. It transcends racial polemics 
and reaches up to become a document 
about what man has done to man. 
When the war reached him, Elie 
Wiesel was a child, his head full of the 
poetry of the Old Testament, playing 
with his younger sister in the garden 
of the synagogue of a little town in 
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Hungary called Sighet. When it ended 
he was an old man of not yet twenty. 
His mother and father and sister had 
been killed. This book tells, without 
rhetoric or self-pity, just how it hap- 
‘pened. The really frightening thing 
about our generation is that there is 
nothing as big in its goodness, as Nazism 
was in its evil. After reading this book, 
it will be increasingly impossible to 
understand how the Russian Stalinists 
could go on being actively anti-Jewish, 
after what had happened during that 
war they did so much to win. One might 
have thought that Hitler having failed 
‘to deprive mankind of one of its parent 
races, might have succeeded, by that 
very attempt, in putting an end to anti- 
Semitism forever. 

Mr Elie Wiesel is a journalist, not an 
artist, but the predicament he found 
himself in, as a child, has caused the 
man to write better than he would 
otherwise have been able to do. 

What is most clearly brought out in 
this book is, that right up to the very 
last moment, even after having been 
warned by others (whom of course they 
dismissed as insane), nobody could 
believe that it was going to happen, and 
indeed how could anybody believe that 
in the middle of the twentieth century, 
in the very heart of civilized Europe, 
little children could actually be shovelled 
into gas-ovens in the presence of their 
parents. This is the true explanation of 
why it was allowed to happen. 

This book, a factual record, is a 
human document of the utmost impor- 
tance. It shows without glossing over 
any embarrassing details and without 
pulling any punches just how human 
beings do react and do behave under 
such tremendous stress. It tells of the 
kindness and the cruelty, the heroism 
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and the savagery, and of the terrible 
selfishness that desperate tyranny brings 
forth in its victims. For this alone it 
would have real value. One thing, how- 
ever, that it does fail to achieve is to 
impress upon the reader just how huge 
the scale of the tyranny was. For six 
million human beings, as many or more 
people than the whole population 
respectively of Denmark or Holland, 
Ireland or Belgium, Norway or Portugal, 
suffered exactly the same fate as the 
few hundreds one meets, before their 
deaths, in the pages of Mr Wiesel’s 
restrained book. 

Yet even this desperation was not 
final. Israel was being resurrected from 
its millions of dead, Zion has risen up 
again from the gas-ovens and the smoke 
stacks of the crematoria. History which 
had seen those small children herded 
across Europe, hungry in cattle trains, 
to be thrown into the flames of a charnel 
house, now sees other small children, 
happy and playing, running and laugh- 
ing, on the feast of Purim, accompanied 
by toys and decked out in party dresses 
(for Purim is the Mardi-Gras of the 
Hebrew calendar) through the gardens 
adjoining the main street of the capital 
of their own nation. 

Yet I can’t help feeling that I have 
failed, not only the author, but also his 
parents and his sister, to whom this book 
is dedicated, and who were killed in 
those gas-chambers. Perhaps I should 
have asked the editor to reprint Frangois 
Mauriac’s foreword to this book instead 
of this review. In the Knesset, the House 
of Commons of Israel, there is a seat 
always kept vacant, except for a handful 
of Galilean lilies on Remembrance Day, 
in memory of six million people mur- 
dered by the Nazis. This book would not 
be out of place, among those flowers. 
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WILLIAM ROSE 


DESCRIPTION OF A STRUGGLE and THE 
GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka. 
(Secker & Warburg. 25s.) 
FRANZ KAFKA by Giinther Anders. 
(Bowes & Bowes. 10s. 6d.) 


This latest volume of Kafka’s shorter 


“stories, containing the translation by 


Willa and Edwin Muir of The Great 
Wall of China and other stories which 
first appeared in 1933 together with a 
number newly translated by Tania and 


“James Stern, is described by the pub- 


lishers as completing his fictional writ- 
ings in the English Definitive Edition. 
The term is misleading. The printed texts 
of Kafka’s works have been determined 
by Dr Max Brod, who frequently made 
up from varying manuscript versions 
what he considered to be Kafka’s inten- 
tion but has not made available to 
scholars the manuscripts themselves, on 
which alone they could with any pros- 
pect of fruitful results base their investi- 
gations. The consequence of this lack of 
original sources is that the texts, for 
which we have to depend upon Dr Brod, 
are unreliable and there is no definitive 
edition in German, and therefore none in 
English. Not only are the three novels 
unfinished, but even the order of chap- 
ters has been questioned by Professor 
Uyttersprot and others. Many of the 
shorter stories are likewise fragments, 
and those which are presumed to be 
complete do not always give the impres- 
sion of having been brought to a con- 
clusion. The tendency of German critics, 
which in the case of Kafka appears to 
have infected those in other countries, 
to equate obscurity with significance 
has been disastrously encouraged, 
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Kafka as a man presents a psycho- 
logical problem of absorbing complexity. 
As a writer he grips the reader by a 
highly original style and his ability to 
create a grey world whose mysterious 
functioning is accepted by its inhabi- 
tants as a matter of course. The reader is 
fascinated, though he has only the 
vaguest idea what it is all about. Kafka’s 
world is warped, but his characters treat 
the plane on which they live as perfectly 
normal. When they attempt to discover 
reasons for what is happening, there is 
not so much astonishment that such 
things could be as anxiety to know why 
they themselves are suddenly being af- 
fected. Kafka himself records the situa- 
tion with sober calm, and what the 
critics have been arguing about is 
whether his distortions are a successful 
literary device for revealing the truth 
about man and his society. 

Dr Gunther Anders, a philosopher and 
writer of distinction, published his book 
nine years ago under the title of Kafka: 
Pro et Contra. It is an acute analysis of 
Kafka’s meaning and purpose, offering 
an interpretation which, though at times 
subtle rather than convincing, helps to 
disperse some of the cloudy speculation 
which has for so long confused the issue. 
He regards Kafka as to some extent an 
apologist of conformism and cites in 
illustration the situation in The Castle, 
where the ruling powers are represented 
as evil and K., the central figure, though 
he is aware of this, tries to accept and 
vindicate them. 

‘The fashionable cult of Kafka,’ says 
Dr Anders, ‘is therefore to be viewed 
with considerable misgivings. His moral 
message is sacrificium intellectus, and 
his political message self-abasement.’ He 
concludes that Kafka did not wish to be 
free, that he had a ‘yearning for total 
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belonging’, that he was a realist of the 
dehumanized world in which authority 
is right and those who have no rights 
are guilty. Kafka is not claustrophobic; 
he does not feel shut in, he feels shut 
_ out. Dr Anders makes an illuminating 
comparison between the conjunction of 
‘horror and homeliness’ to be found in 
Kafka’s stories and the bourgeois par- 
lours of the commandants at the Nazi 
annihilation camps. The industrialized 
mass-murderer and the comfortable 
family man are one and the same indi- 
vidual, and Kafka, describing his seem- 
ingly unreal world in concrete and 
meticulous detail, found nothing in this 
for surprise. We too, a few years later, 
learned to accept what before 1933 we 
should have regarded as a paradox. 

Kafka was something of a prophet 
and, like his fellow-countryman Rilke, 
he anticipated the age of Angst that 
was to come. He projected his personal 
predicament into his stories and en- 
dowed it with a certain universal appli- 
cability, but his important works are 
mostly unfinished and nobody can say 
with certainty what deeper layers of 
significance he was trying to convey in 
his ‘meaningful vision of the meaning- 
less world’. Dr Anders utters a warning 
against the paralysing effect of this 
world on the reader. He might have 
added that if one reads too much of 
Kafka at a sitting the effect is also 
tedious. 
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